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EDITORIAL 


UNITY is the one only safeguard against the Paganism and 
Atheism which threatens the whole of our Christian civiliza- 
tion at the present day. The urgent need for a united front 
against a common enemy is felt by all thinking Christians, 
whatever their professed creed, and the nature of this need 
and its urgency has been crystallized by the Holy Father in 
his worldwide call to arms against the battalions of evil, the 
enemies of God not less than of the human race. The Vicar of 
Christ has made it clear that this unity is to be attained only 
by making actual in our individual and corporate lives the 
present reality of the Incarnation. This does not mean merely 
that the precepts and counsels of Our Lord and of His 
Church must be more faithfully adhered to; it means that we 
must recognize our obligations as actual members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, obligations which bear not only 
upon our relationship with God but also upon our relation- 
ship with our fellow members. The Incarnation is, for us, not 
simply a historic fact nor yet a mere code of conduct; it is 
our life: the Christian life is Christ’s life. This truth is the 
fundamental principle of that unity which is now so sorely 
needed, and unless this is recognized there will be no possi- 
bility of any unity which can prove effective against the evil 
in our midst, a very noonday devil; for we must realize that 
our striving is not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities and powers. 

In the interests of present necessities, we have devoted 
this issue of BLACKFRIARS largely to a consideration of 
various aspects of the primary question which may, we hope, 
prove fruitful. In his review-article, Father Conrad Pepler 
contributes further light upon the primary and fundamental 
doctrine of the Mystical Body. The article on Catholicism 
and Myth deals with the scientific angle of approach to the 
universal search for truth, actually to be found only in 
Catholicism but reflected and to some extent foreshadowed 
even in pagan cults and superstitions. It is not without its 
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application to modern religious and ethical vagaries, which 
have that grain of truth common to all mythology. 

Coming down to the realm of practical politics, Bernard 
Kelly has provided, in his brief article on Solidarity, another 
valuable morsel of the fruit of his penetrating intelligence, 
making concrete application of that primary principle of 
unity to which we have drawn attention. An even more 
practical contribution is Father Richard Kehoe’s timely 
warning of the danger of pharisaism amongst ourselves: for 
the smug self-satisfaction which it implies is not merely a 
danger likely to vitiate the individual lives of apparently 
good Catholics, but a very effective obstacle to real soli- 
darity. As in Our Lord’s physical life His greatest enemies 
were the Pharisees, outwardly the most observant followers 
of the Old Law, so may it well be in His mystical life as 
lived to-day by the true members of His Mystical Body. The 
Rich Young Man provides another symbol, though a less 
unpleasant one, of those who seek to escape the real implica- 
tions of the Christ-life; that young man did not rouse Our 
Lord to anger, as the Pharisees did, but moved Him to sad- 


ness. This symbol is translated into modern terms in the 
article on Code Religion; at best it is a poor substitute, at 
worst a cowardly escape. Finally, Father Walter Gumbley 
records something of the Christlike life of some early English 
Dominicans, who may serve as an inspiration to ourselves. 


* * * * 


We wish to express our profound concern and filial sorrow 
at the disquieting news of the Holy Father’s illness. He has 
shown himself to be a strong and clear-sighted leader in these 
days of distress and danger, and one to whom even those not 
of our faith seem willing to lend an ear. We learn with 
gratitude, though hardly with surprise, that notwithstanding 
his sickness he continues to work with unabated zeal for the 
cause which he values more than his life. May God preserve 
him to us in our sorry plight, where the immediate need is 
for just such a leader who is not swayed by any motive other 
than the real, i.e. the supernatural, good of the world at 
large. In more than one great European crisis, where he 
might have been somewhat deflected, and intelligibly so, 
from a purely objective view of the situation, he has main- 
tained a marvellously balanced and accurate judgment and 
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has expressed himself without fear or favour. If even 
Catholics alone, not to speak of those who do not recognize 
his catholic fatherhood, would listen to his appeals and make 
them effective in actual practice, the peace of the world 
would be assured. But should it please the Divine Wisdom 
to take him from us, we shall know, upon his own showing, 
that he has offered life itself in the cause for which he lived. 


* * * * 


We concur very willingly with a request from the Hon. 
Secretary of the Bishops’ Committee for the Relief of Spanish 
Distress to publish the following appeal: The plight of the 
wounded is piteous. Medical supplies are lacking: anaes- 
thetics ave desperately needed. We have sent out two fully 
equipped ambulances; but funds are needed to keep them 
supplied. Will YOU help us to relieve the sufferings of the 
wounded? The smallest donations gratefully received by the 
Hon. Treasurer, Nat. Bank Ltd., 21 Grosvenor Gardens, 


S.W.1. 
EDITOR. 
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CATHOLICS AS SUPER-PHARISEES 


THE prominence of Pharisaism in the Gospels—the sus- 
tained energy of Our Lord’s denunciation of it, His use of it 
as a sort of dark background against which to illustrate His 
own religious teaching, should alone be enough to convince 
us, since we believe in the divine praeparatio evangelii, that 
the Pharisees are for all time a supremely important type of 
religious corruption. Whereas we generally look upon them 
as a type of such imbecile hypocrisy as could hardly be 
reproduced, and without a qualm of misgiving we continue 
to spit upon their gaberdines. One thing that helps us to 
regard their miserable failings as something quite foreign to 
us is the false notion we have that their general religious 
position was essentially Protestant, or rather Puritan, in 
spirit. The truth is that the Pharisees were more akin to 
Catholics than to Protestants; and they seem to have been 
far removed from Puritanism. Their multiplying of religious 
observances upon which we look with great disapproval was 
at its best an attempt to carry devotion to the Law, that is to 
the will of God, into everyday life: and not out of any hatred 
or suspicion of life but simply in order to sanctify it. For 
far from being Manichees they were not even passable 
ascetics. The famous rabbinic saying, ‘‘A man will have to 
give account on the judgment day of every good thing which 
his eyes saw and he did not eat’’ probably reflects their 
general mood. Apart from the New Testament, what evi- 
dence there is would seem to show that their religious pro- 
gramme was not regarded as burdensome by the people; 
rather one would gather that it was welcomed by them, only 
too gladly accepted as a very satisfying way of fulfilling their 
duties. It was a weight on their souls, but probably in a more 
profound and subtle sense than we should easily gather. We 
cannot safely suppose that the majority felt themselves any 
more burdened by their Sabbath rules and purification rites 
than we do by our Friday abstinence and Lenten fasts and 
Sunday Mass. And then again, the Pharisees were Catholic- 
minded in their belief in oral tradition as a principle of 
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authority to be used along with the code of the Law. Their 
man-made traditions were not essentially evil, they were 
only Catholic abuses. Further, it is altogether probable that 
they had a Catholic grasp of the principle of the development 
of dogma (whereas we commonly think of them as Funda- 
mentalists or obscurantists). For it is to the Pharisaic party 
of the last centuries of the old era that the honour belongs of 
having guided the Jewish faith through a most important 
stage of doctrinal development. The obtuseness, then, with 
which they resisted the Personal claims of Christ, we may 
suppose to have co-existed with a quite respectably en- 
lightened theological mind. 

But there is another consideration which should be 
brought to bear upon our prejudice against the Pharisees; it 
is this, that within recent years through research into the 
Pharisaic Rabbinic writings of the early centuries A.D., a 
body of indirect evidence has been formed which makes it 
unsafe to suppose (any longer) that the Pharisees in the time 
of Our Lord taught and lived their religion with anything less 
of sincerity and faithfulness to its highest available principles 
than what would appear to be the average among Christians. 
The argument cannot be gone through here. But this must 
be pointed out: that there is no evidence to be had from the 
Gospels with which to challenge its conclusion. For we should 
not dare to say: they must have been highly corrupt, these 
Pharisees—far more so than we have ever been at our worst 
—for Christ to have denounced them as He did. That would 
be too crude a piece of Pharisaism on our part. 

It would be a mistake then to suppose that Catholicism is 
as such immune from Pharisaism—as though that were a 
germ which could only thrive in the atmosphere of narrow 
puritanical sectarianism. But it is true that your Catholic, if 
he does fall to Pharisaism, will be no ordinary Pharisee. He 
will be a Super-Pharisee. He will have succeeded in forma- 
lizing not only prayer and the ten Commandments and the 
test, but also the Mass and Holy Communion. To get your 
perfect post-Christian Pharisee you precisely need a Catho- 
lic; he alone can achieve the requisite corruptio optimi. 

But having suggested that the Pharisees of the Gospels are 
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a quite intelligent and cultured and sacramentally-minded 
religious body with whom in their failings, therefore, we 
Catholics should not be shocked to find we have something 
in common (though on a higher grade), it remains to point to 
some of the forms that vicious affinity may take. For clearly 
we are safe from the gross self-complacency of the Pharisee 
who thanked God in so many words that he was a better man 
than the other fellow. Should we ever have such a thought, 
we should not voice it, even to God. Or again we are never so 
much as tempted to get publicity value out of prayer. Nor- 
mally it no longer has any, of a sort we could covet. But this 
only means that with changing conditions and fashions the 
technique of Pharisaism has changed; the spirit of it remains 
constant. To discover what that spirit is one must go behind 
Our Lord’s portrayal of certain of the unlovely contem- 
porary manifestations of the thing (in which moreover it is 
only reasonable to see a touch of symbolic caricature)—go 
behind the trumpet-blowing and the face-disfiguring—to 
consider the deep and essential indictment that is to be found 
in the Sermon on the Mount and in certain of the parables 
and, as further applied and systematized, in the epistles of 
St. Paul. 

The root of this evil tree is pride, the common root of all 
sin. Pharisaism begins in a culpable blindness to the fact— 
and to all its implications—that man’s relationship to God, 
alike in the order of nature and of grace, is that of creature 
to Creator. This fundamental relationship being adequately 
ignored, the whole spirit of any religion that may then be 
practised is pure and supreme hypocrisy. ‘‘Blessed are the 
poor in spirit,’’ the first beatitude, is also the first shaft of 
Our Lord’s denunciation of Pharisaism; and what it pro- 
claims (its full meaning can only be gathered from the con- 
text of the whole New Testament) is the happiness of the 
man who recognizes his own nothingness apart from God, 
who accepts his life both natural and supernatural as a 
moment to moment gift from God, knowing that it is only in 
God (and in Christ)—that is, as being drawn to share in, as 
being kept in, and further drawn into the being of God—that 
he lives at all and that he can be enriched in his life. Such a 
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man is humble and suppliant before God, has the spirit of 
worship, and he has at least the rudiments of a mystic gift of 
wonder and awe that pays homage to the majesty of God and 
His immediate living and life-giving presence. On the other 
hand, opposed to this spiritual poverty you have a vulgar 
opulence of spirit as of the self-made man, or a patronizing 
arrogance as of the man of independent means: you have in 
fact all the various forms that pride takes, whether in a 
strutting or a stupid or a defiant or a lazy or a cynical ignor- 
ing of the basic reality of creatureship. And opposed to the 
quality of a religious wonder you have the dullness, the 
earthy-mindedness of the blatant materialist or of the bour- 
geois religious spirit. 

To get the specific character of Pharisaism it is necessary 
that this false attitude towards God should find expression in 
and be furthered by a corresponding abuse of religion. The 
technique lies in this, that the means of religion be treated as 
the End, and the End be neglected. According to St. Paul’s 
summary, religion to be a classic version of Pharisaism must 
be a religion of works as distinct from a religion of grace. To 
describe the perfect thing (in practice it can never be perfect; 
but this is the ideal to which one approximates): it is a 
system which looks to obtain and to increase righteousness 
not primarily and principally, as it should do, through God’s 
free self-giving, but by virtue of the performance of good 
works, by the keeping of the commandments and the obser- 
vance of a code of worship and ritual: that is to say in the 
first instance by virtue of what would amount to a relation- 
ship to creature things. It is only orthodox to consider the 
commandments and the religious observances prescribed by 
reason and authority as a condition to be fulfilled in order to 
enjoy God’s favour, and also as a means of grace. The falsity 
lies in supposing that righteousness, or let us say the state of 
grace, is in the first instance achieved by the fulfilling of 
these laws—whereas it is achieved through the sheer bounty 
of God; and (or) that it consists primarily in the standing 
before Him vindicated as to them—whereas it consists pri- 
marily in active immediate union with Him. Well, what we 
regard (in effect) as the source and sustaining principle of 
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our life, we thereby inevitably regard (in effect) as its End 
too. Source and End are the same in reality. 

Before we ever congratulate ourselves on being quite free 
from the leaven of the Pharisees, therefore, we must con- 
sider what a glorious state of soul we are daring to find in 
ourselves. Such freedom implies that we do realize more 
or less that in baptism God’s love took possession of us, the 
love and mercy of Christ embraced us, gratuitously, flash- 
ingly, as newly and originally as in the beginning light was 
made with a fiat lux. It means further that we look upon our 
natural and supernatural life as a living in God, dependent 
upon Him as directly, as momentarily as the light depends 
on the shining of the sun; that we look upon progress in the 
spiritual life not as a jejune affair of acquiring virtues and 
shedding vices, fulfilling commandments and avoiding sin, 
but as the deepening of communion with God. It means that 
we keep the commandments of God and of the Church, not in 
a negative spirit of avoiding what would land us in a danger- 
ous position, but in a positive spirit of love—eager to obey 
because we find in what is commanded the means of express- 
ing our acceptance of and our further desire of God’s giving 
of Himself. Then again it means that our prayer tends to be 
what is called contemplative prayer, that is to say prayer 
flighted so as to aim at personal communion with God as its 
highest and proper end: rising above the attitude that 
characterizes prayer as a duty that must be performed lest 
we be found wanting or—on a high plane of moralism—as 
an exercise to strengthen the will in its moral purpose or 
(even) as a petitioning for grace to enable us to lead a good 
life. It means that we at least powerfully tend in this 
direction. 

The evil we are considering can be described as the neglect 
of the Personal love of God; just as the final guilt of the 
Pharisees in the Gospels lay in their rejecting the Person of 
Christ. The mind and the will, instead of moving steadily 
towards active communion with God are taken up in, so as 
to be bounded by, the business of establishing a situation, a 
harmony or a balance. At the lowest, this is the business of 
accumulating good works that should (outweigh the bad ones 
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and) tip the scales of judgment in our favour. ‘‘The Rabbis 
teach: Let a man always regard himself as half guilty and 
half meritorious. Then if he executes one (more) command, 
happy is he, for he has inclined himself to the side of merit; 
if he commit one more sin, woe to him, for he has inclined 
himself to the side of guilt.’’! Very crude it seems; yet it is 
only too psychologically easy to think of merit in terms of 
quantitative measure. Then there will be no hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, no suppliant wooing of the love of 
God in and through the good works we do, but a business- 
like storing and scoring of them up, as though to balance a 
budget. ‘‘Thou fool, this night do they require thy soul of 
thee.’’ It is quite probable that the parable of the labourers 
in Matthew xx was intended to exclude a material-minded 
measure-for-measure interpretation of the promise in chapter 
xix, 28: ‘‘Behold we have left all things and have followed 
thee: what therefore shall we have? And Jesus said to them: 
Amen, I say to you that you. . . shall sit on twelve seats 
judging the twelve tribes. And every one who hath left 
house or brethren or sisters .. .’” The danger being that 
the correspondence implied between good deed and re- 
ward should encourage an impersonal view of merit, that 
the external measure should dominate. ‘‘Ah well! It is alla 
purchase, all a prize. Buy then! bid then! What?—Prayer, 
patience, alms, vows.’’ Yes, but we must recognize that it is 
God who gives us the purchasing power by making us lov- 
able to Himself; that it is He who enables us to exercise that 
power in good works: our activity, our self-important bustle 
and industry is in reality but an accepting of and a co- 
operation with His quickening and driving influence. ‘‘Or 
who hath first given to Him, and it shall [i.e. in such wise 
that it should] be repaid unto him? For of Him or by Him 
and in Him are all things.’’ And the prize, the reward, the 
End—even the relative or here-and-now End—is ‘‘in 
heaven,’’ which does not mean far away above, but ‘‘with 
God,’’ and therefore present: namely, in God’s greater, 
more active love of us which our heightened lovableness to 





1A Rabbinic saying as given by C. G. Montefiore in his Rabbinic 
Literature and Gospel Teachings. 
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Him connotes. (Supposing that through good works we have 
become more lovable to Him. And we can never know that. 
We can never know that we merit before God.) If our eyes 
are set upon that reward, our intention in effect directed to 
that, then all is well. There is the only real reward or trea- 
sure: there then our hearts must be. 

To ascend to a higher level, you can have instead of the 
business-like multiplying of good deeds a self-centred acquir- 
ing of good dispositions, pursuit of the virtues, striving after 
perfection, which shall be just as effective a conversion of 
means into end. ‘‘They sewed together fig leaves and made 
themselves aprons’’; which was very well for their bodies. 
And they learned to be ashamedly self-conscious; which 
again was well enough for the body. But Pharisaism means 
the muffling up of the soul; and such shame as belongs to 
Pharisaism, its inferiority-complex, arises from a spiritual 
self-concern and self-dissatisfaction which is morbid. It is 
morbid because it rests on the essentially proud assumption, 
imagination, that the self has to be decked out for God, the 
temple prepared—and then the Shechinah will come; as 
though the clothing itself were not by God and so part of His 
coming, or as though the building of the temple were not His 
doing and so part of His loving active presence. There is 
such a deferring and relegating of the intention of active 
union with God that it is in effect ruled out of real life. The 
spirit of the Canticle of Canticles is excluded, and that sense 
ignored according to which the acquiring of virtues means 
stripping rather than clothing the soul. ‘‘He that will save 
his life shall lose it’’: this self-regarding desire and pursuit 
of moral well-being has in it a good deal of a sort of ultimate 
snobbery, insofar as what inspires it is a fear of being out 
of the swim, an anxiety to cut a good figure. The Pharisee’s 
love of the first places in the synagogue, his concern for his 
fringes, etc., can be taken as symbolic of this stultifying 
self-assertion, pathetic effort of self-preservation and self- 
cultivation. The only way to save the life of the soul is really 
to live it. And that is precisely what the Pharisee does not 
do. He is like the athlete who is more concerned to keep in 
form than to know the joy of his limbs in action. He is like 
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the servant who kept his talent wrapped in a napkin; to 
whom it was not said, ‘‘Enter into the joy of thy Lord,”’ 
inasmuch as he had been too morbidly self-regarding to 
have entered upon that way of joy already. For the Pharisee 
is the man of religion who practises his religion but never 
goes into the action of the love of God. ‘‘Come to me all ye 
that labour and are heavy burdened’’: if the common inter- 
pretation is right and this is an invitation addressed in 
particular to those groaning under the system of Pharisaism, 
then the yoke here from which the love of Christ releases is 
not primarily that outward system itself—‘‘all things what- 
soever they shall say to you, observe and do’’; it can be said 
to be the yoke of a galling pursuit of introverted self-culture, 
which turns the law—the Law of Moses, or now the Law of 
Christ—into a means of death. 

It may somewhat unite these scattered reflections to lead 
them to the conclusion that it is in a Catholic life which has 
in it nothing of what may vaguely be called mysticism, but 
remains on a level of ‘‘Plain Tommy,”’ or on such a “‘sound’”’ 
basis as it would be accurate and not merely modest to 
describe as a keeping to one’s Catholic duties—it is in a 
Catholic life of that sort that the eight returning devils of 
post-Christian Pharisaism can hope to find their lost home, 
an ideal house empty, swept and garnished. There is no 
pessimism in this conclusion, as though an explicit, cultured 
mysticism were called for, or as though the immediate love 
of God meant the incessant awareness of God. What is 
needed is the right mastering intention, the right direction 
and drive and consecration. The light of thy body is thy eye. 
Where thy treasure is there is thy heart also—and the re- 
verse. The lukewarmness which God has declared He cannot 
endure, is presumably not the mediocrity of feeble perfor- 
mance—for ‘‘the bruised reed he will not break’’; but the 
mediocrity of a debased hope and intention. ‘‘I have brought 
up children and exalted them: but they have despised me.”’ 
The diseased state of soul which is Pharisaism, rooted in 
pride, branching out into formalism, flowering in a moral 
Narcissism, can be kept out of Catholic life by the central, 
liturgical living of it and in no other way. The danger is of 
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not seeing The Tree for the trees: thus missing the only valid 
way of worship, of losing one’s life to God, of having access 
to God in and through all the prosody of law and ceremony: 
“Child of, Light! Thy limbs are burning through the veil 
which seems to hide them.’’ 


* * * * 


P.S.—lIn practice there was the choice of allowing a cer- 
tain tone of superiority to creep into these jottings or of 
committing the worse offence of a public confession. No 
fresh accusations are intended against the brotherhood. 
Only, taking for granted the justice of certain stock accusa- 
tions of our preachers from Sunday to Sunday, or of our 
prophets from century to century—the suggestion is offered 
that a large part of the evil they find in us is authentic 
Pharisaism. It is very dearly bought, that comforting hiatus 
we allow between the Gospel warning: ‘‘Unless your justice 
abound more than that of the Scribes and Pharisees you shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven’’ and the indictment of 
the sermon, if it means that we are missing a divine diagnosis 
of our own condition. 

RICHARD KEHOE, O.P. 
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IF there is one section of the community which seems to 
remain impervious to Catholic influence, it is that body of 
educated Englishmen whose religion is little more than an 
ethical code. There have been, of late years, numbers of 
conversions from among the Anglo-Catholics, Congrega- 
tionalists, and others of more or less definite belief; very few 
from among those supporters of institutional religion whose 
creed—if it can so be called—is limited to a certain standard 
of external conduct. Leaders of men, imbued with the best 
public school traditions, the section is a large and important 
one; we will typify it by the representatives we should find 
in a regimental Mess, or in the Ward Room of one of His 
Majesty’s ships. 

Such men have little opportunity of meeting with Catholic 
life: a mixed marriage here and there: a fewCatholic friends 
in their own profession: a visit to a Catholic country, where 
they will continue to live very much their own life—a race 
apart; these are the sum total of their contacts. These sepa- 
rated brethren are worthy of more consideration and atten- 
tion than they are accustomed to receive. Moreover, there 
is a defensive standpoint, and those Catholics who are drawn 
into the same state of life, and often, by force of circum- 
stances, deprived of many of the helps of their religion, have 
to be on their guard lest they too become ‘‘code-religionists.’’ 

We use the word ‘‘code’’ in no deprecatory sense; the 
code of which we are speaking is a high one. Its chief 
characteristics are these: a very high sense of honour, re- 
spect for authority coupled with a keen sense of discipline, 
and the cult of efficiency. A certain background to all this 
is, of course, supplied by the established religion: Divine 
Service will be attended on Sundays, with perhaps a short 
form every morning. These things are regarded as an institu- 
tion which, if not entering much into life, somehow or other 
is held to lend tone to the day’s proceedings. At one end of 
the large hall which served as a kind of Quarter Deck at the 
Royal Naval College, Osborne, were inscribed in large brass 
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letters the words ‘‘Fear God, honour the King.’’ The phrase 
almost crystallizes the attitude of institutional religion; it is 
an expression of orderliness; it ‘‘fits in.’’ There are, of 
course, exceptions, but many are willing to forego even this 
institution; one is reminded of the unholy competition of the 
more junior officers to be unable to find room, when the 
weather was bad and Church had to be held on the Mess 
decks with only a limited number of chairs: there were more 
congenial occupations in the Gunroom. We have to look 
elsewhere for the guiding motive of behaviour; something 
that is deeper and more tenaciously held; the standard that 
a man will admit when pressed; the opposite ‘‘simply 
wouldn’t be done.’”’ 

Chief among these mysterious tenets is, undoubtedly, a 
high sense of honour. This will regulate quite punctiliously 
a man’s dealings with his fellows; it will lead him to refrain 
from reminding another of his debts; make it an unheard of 
thing to cheat at cards, or read another’s letters; such things 
would be mean and intolerable. Once given, he is confident 
that his word will be relied upon. It will appear in his more 
official attitude towards superiors and subordinates: thus, 
great care will be taken in questions of competence; recourse 
must be had to that person only whose province it is to deal 
with the matter; to ‘‘short circuit’’ an immediate superior is 
seen to be subversive of the right order of things. It will 
lead him to be just in his dealings with subordinates, par- 
ticularly when they confront him at the defaulter’s table: 
high authority has stated that ‘‘infinite pains’’ should be 
taken in this. In general, he will display a kindness that is 
never intended to be mistaken for weakness. 

Very much bound up with this sense of honour is the sense 
of discipline, so obvious a necessity in any member of a 
fighting force. The late Lord Jellicoe has left on record his 
ideas on the principles of discipline,’ and if we quote from 
these it is not because we consider their author an embodi- 
ment of Code Religion—we believe he was very much more 
—but because they give a certain setting to it; they area 





1 The Life of John Rushworth, Earl Jellicoe, by Admiral Sir R. H. 
Bacon, pp. 511-513. 
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CODE RELIGION 


high expression of the ideals that are commonly held. Thus 
he says of the spirit of discipline: ‘‘It engenders a spirit of 
calmness in emergency.’’ ‘‘Discipline renders a man more 
capable of facing the changes and chances of human exis- 
tence. It produces a certain determination and firmness of 
character.’’ ‘‘The man of discipline has learnt to resist, bear 
up, hold on, in spite of all difficulties. It teaches sentiments 
of confidence and self-respect, for, having learnt to obey, he 
has gone a long way towards learning to command. In a 
word, the object and the result of true discipline is to inspire 
men with bravery, firmness, patience, and with sentiment of 
honour. . . . Ina well-disciplined force . . . each officer and 
man has conquered himself and is therefore in a fit condition 
to subordinate his own wishes and desires in carrying out the 
orders given to him, which, as he knows, are meant to 
forward the cause for which they stand.’’ This does not 
produce an automaton, for ‘‘in approaching this matter it 
should be remembered that man has not only a body but 
also a spirit; and that therefore mere bodily or mechanical 
discipline, the discipline secured by precision of drill and the 
performance of evolutions is far from being wholly sufficient. 
.. . What is needed is something less obvious and tangible, 
but more real and more deeply ingrained; not only the 
practice of discipline but, still more, the habit and spirit of 
discipline.’’ 

The attitude towards efficiency may be summed up in the 
following: ‘‘All officers must be thoroughly disciplined and 
must be as efficient as possible so as to win the respect of 
their men. . . . Nothing is too trifling to take notice of; for, 
although a small thing may signify but little in itself, it is the 
accumulation of such, when left unchecked, that goes so 
quickly to show the want of supervision which spells a slack 
ship.”’ 

All this is as it should be, but it is a remarkable fact that 
some men whose lives exhibit an admirable conformity to 
these high standards should be found to be so lacking in 
ideals in other respects. Thus, what a man does on shore, or 
away from his ship, is very much his own business. While 
avoiding anything that would officially charge him with 
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‘‘conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman,’’ he may 
fail in much with the feeling that such failures carry with 
them little or no stigma. There may sometimes be the ghostly 
presence of what has been called the Eleventh Command- 
ment, ‘‘Thou shalt not be found out.’’ The chief criticism of 
Code Religion is its insufficiency. 

This insufficiency need hardly surprise us. Without of 
course excluding the possibility of the presence of Grace, it 
would seem that the external principle of action among such 
men is no more than the Natural Law, that direction of 
reason in the practical order with a view to the Common 
Good; and the Natural Law may be obscured in more ways 
than one. True, a man may sometimes be actuated purely by 
personal ambition, but the unhappy state of affairs brought 
about by ‘‘promotion fever’’ and the unpopularity it evokes, 
leads one to think that the usual motive is genuinely higher, 
the good of the Service in general, and of the ship or unit in 
particular. 

The Natural Law has a wide range. We are here in the 
realm of the practical intellect, the ‘‘dictator of conduct”’: 
it provides us with dictates that are self-evident to everyone, 
such as the duty of honouring one’s parents, of not stealing, 
etc.: these do but correspond to those self-evident notions in 
the purely speculative order, such as ‘‘the whole is greater 
than the part.’’ Then there are certain things which after a 
more careful consideration are deemed by the wise to be of 
obligation; an example given is the maxim of respect for 
elders, ‘‘Rise up before the hoary head, and honour the 
person af the aged.’’? We might note in passing that this 
maxim could well be placed at the head of the Table of 
Salutes and Marks of Respect found in Service manuals: 
wise men certainly deem it obligatory, as many a midship- 
man has doubtless found to his cost. 

When the common good is always before a man, in almost 
tangible form, as is the case in a highly organized fighting 
force, it is easier for him to seize upon the reasonable means 
of promoting it. The case is different in his private life; 





2 For St. Thomas’ doctrine on the Precepts of the Natural Law cf. 
Ia Ilae, q. 94, a. 2; q. 100, a. I. 
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CODE RELIGION 


obligations do not seem so pressing; his world has changed, 
and perhaps the easier course is taken. 


Then again, supposing we are in the domain of the natural 
acquired virtues, these are quite compatible with a state of 
mortal sin, and are notoriously unstable, precisely because 
they are disconnected; they have neither the binding force 
of divine charity nor of prudence; they lack the support of 
their neighbouring virtues. Thus a man who has, on many 
occasions, proved himself to be extremely brave, but who 
has, at the same time, a weakness for intoxicants, may one 
day, through intemperance, lose altogether his acquired 
virtue of fortitude, and neglect his essential duties as a 
fighting unit. He possesses his moral virtues in an imperfect 
state: they lack solidity. 

If such men are to be attracted towards the Catholic 
ideal it must be, above all, by contact with a Catholicism 
that is not merely believed in but lived: accustomed to look 
first of all for the tangible, they have a right to be given it. 
Deeds will tell rather than words, but the words may well 
follow. True, there is the unwritten law that religious topics 
should be banned from public gatherings in the Mess, but 
this will often make a man more ready to discuss in private; 
the writer remembers a conversation between two watch- 
keeping officers on the bridge of a cruiser one night in the 
Gulf of Aden, on the subject of the Immaculate Conception. 

They are not insensible, too, to the visible Constitution of 
the Church; its hierarchic aspect is so much akin to what is 
of proved worth in their own life; its organization and 
discipline so apparent as to provoke the comment, ‘‘If any 
Church at all is right, it’s yours.’’ From this they may come 
to see something of the Divine Mission on earth, with 
authority to teach all men—even them. One seems to catch 
a distant echo of another disciplinarian, ‘‘For I also am a 
man subject to authority, having under me soldiers . . .”” 

It is the same with other aspects of the Code; all that is 


best in it is not merely enshrined but transformed and super- 
naturalized in the Catholic Church. The high sense of 





3 Cf. Ia Iae, q. 65, a. 1. 
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honour is even better ensured when it is the outcome of 
grace obtained through the divinely appointed means of 
prayer and the Sacraments. 

The Church too recognizes the asceticism of effic‘ency; 
that to do one’s work whatever it may be as perfectly as 
possible, to have both mind and heart in it, to be always 
smart, reliable, painstaking and punctual, is often very real 
penance; it is a fasting, a taking of the discipline, above all 
a following of Him of whom it was said that ‘‘He did all 
things well.’’ 

Nor are there wanting examples of a combination of 
considerable professional ability with an evident Catholic 
life; to mention only the late Rear-Admiral Egerton, who, 
shortly before his promotion to Flag-Rank and his early 
death, was Flag Captain in the Mediterranean. 

God grant that there may be many of those, covered by 
this very inadequate summary, to whom it will be given to 
hear the words: ‘‘I have not found so great faith, not even 
in Israel.’’ 


PETER WHITESTONE, O.P. 
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CATHOLICISM AND MYTH 


“TT is to be held as an article of faith,’’ wrote Pope Pius IX, 
‘that outside the apostolic Roman Church no man can be 
saved, for it is the sole ark of salvation.’’! 

Nevertheless, we find in the same pronouncement, we are 
to hold with equal certainty ‘‘that those who are afflicted by 
ignorance of the true religion, provided that ignorance is 
invincible, are not accounted in any way guilty by God on 
that account.’’ 

The Church’s language is that of paradox. Her decrees, 
her definitions, sketch out supernatural cosmic realities in 
huge, generous, sweeping outlines. There is little refinement, 
distinction, qualification. The faith-lit mind is trusted to 
press on behind these symbols to the grand totalities sym- 
bolized. Thus the Church guards us against seizing the 
relative sign for the absolute thing, the letter for the Divine 
Word, representing for us infinitesimal fragments of the 
integral reality to be believed and loved. 

And the total thing which harmonizes, the supernatural 
reality beyond these seemingly conflicting utterances of a 
Pope? It is the Mystical Body of Christ. As all that is vivified 
by the presence of the soul of a man is truly his body, even 
the ends of his fingers and the roots of his hair, so all men 
supernaturally driven to love God, by the breath of the 
infinite Spirit, who is the soul of the Church, are truly 
constitutive elements, members, of Christ’s Mystical Body. 
And as we cannot discover ultimately the exact boundary 
where the human soul no more informs, vivifies, a man’s 
living body, and beyond which it fringes off into dead mat- 
ter, like the enamel of the teeth or the blood that is spilt, so 
too we cannot know the self-imposed limitations of the Holy 
Spirit who breathes where He wills. All we know is that 
outside the body, beyond the ambit ringed by the soul, by 
the Spirit, there is death. Within is life. Extra ecclesiam 
nulla salus. Ubi ecclesia ibi Christus. Sed ubi? We know 





1Cf. Denzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum, 1647. 
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where He is, but where He is not we do not know at all. He 
is the yeast active, yet hidden, in the meal. 

And hence the Church’s deep cosmic vision of her voca- 
tion; of silent, all-penetrating, divine love in unlimited 
redemptive activity, of unending care and reverence for 
men, in Christ, however distant from His visible sacramental 
contacts, however dimly illuminated by the Church’s mani- 
fest light. 

It is a vision erasing all gnostic pokiness from our own 
sacramental life. Our communions become an unstinting 
reaching out into the hearts of all men of good-will, of all 
loving human creatures, that they may be drawn, that we 
may be drawn, with them, together in Christ, closer into 
supernatural union, through the whole world, in thought, 
perception, sensibilities; Eucharistic union becomes the way 
to world-transformation, the vital germ in the leaven of 
Christ, permeating mankind from within, imperceptibly, 
little by little, other-worldlily. 


But there is a warning to be made, a true relative evalua- 
tion of the elements of this vision to be remembered. A 
vision putting all men of good-will, all the higher religions, 
on a complete equality with Christianity, is false. It is not 
only untrue theologically. It is evidently untrue historically 
and empirically. The pagan religions are unequal in value 
even among themselves. And they compare only feebly, 
dimly, with the fulness of the religious sensibility of 
Christianity. Their myths, their symbolic rites, and their 
sacrifices, are but inadequate shadows of the Church’s reali- 
ties in their revealed richness and intrinsic efficacy—the 
Incarnation, Baptism, the Eucharist, the Mystical Body. 
There is something to be said, it is true, for putting Mithraic 
sacraments on a symbolically equal footing with Christian 
eucharistic symbolism. But, apart from the substantial 
objectivity of the latter, where is the all-pervading, all- 
necessary, golden background of the hero and the priest, in 
his concrete Personality, in the Mithraic mysteries? How 
compare Christ with Mithra? With Orpheus, Dionysus, Attis, 
Marsyas, or Odin? We cannot. They are almost entirely 
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mythic. He is real. They are phantasies projected from the 
human unconscious—from beneath. He is divine, with an 
hypnotic fascination, God-given—from above. 


Although we need accept no more than perhaps the sub- 
stance of his theory, Jung has shown, from the data of 
comparative religion, correlated psychologically, that 
Mithraism represented the purest and deepest of the mystery 
religions, with its unconscious psychic power for lifting up 
human nature, towards a permanent vision and grasp of 
high moral and religious ideals and activities. He compares 
and contrasts the hero-réle of Mithra with the legends of 
Marduk and Tiamat, Rahab, Leviathan in his maternal 
réle, Nun in the Egyptian Book of the Dead, and the Tal- 
mudic myth of Adam and Lilith the Lamia. On a higher 
plane he compares the death of Balder, slain by the mistle- 
toe; of Osiris, by Séth; of Apaosha, the black horse, by 
Tishtriya, the white horse (this time the hero), in the Persian 
song. The heroic theme ultimately underlying all of them, 
more or less dimly, is the Christian ‘“Those who have over- 
come shall attain the crown of eternal life.’’ 


But with Mithra the symbolic sacrifice is nearly perfect, a 
holocaust. He has conquered his animal nature (the bull). 
The animal knows no incest prohibition. Man is man because 
he conquers the incest wish of the untransformed ‘‘libido,’’® 
the animal nature. Thus Mithra has sacrificed his animal 





21L.e. the total psychic drive, or torrent of energy, of the whole being. 
“Libido’’ does not mean merely sexual energy for Jung. We are using it 
in Jung’s sense, not in Freud’s. Cf. Analytical Psychology, pp. 156, 288 
and 347: “‘I postulate a hypothetical fundamental striving which I 
designate libido. This energy may also be designated as horme . . . force, 
attack, press, impetuosity, violence, urgency, zeal.’’ The metaphysical 
principle underlying Jung’s concept is that of finality. Cf. his Psychology 
of the Unconscious, p. 42: ‘‘The people of the age of Nero had grown 
ripe for identification with the Logos ‘become flesh’ for the founding 
of a new fellowship, united by one idea, in the name of which people 
could love each other and call each other brothers. ... The meaning of 
this cults—I speak of Christianity and Mithraism—is clear; it is a moral 
restraint of animal impulses. The dynamic appearance of both religions 
betrays something of that enormous feeling of redemption which animated 
the first disciples and which we to-day scarcely know how to appreciate, 
for these old truths are empty to us. Most certainly we should still 
understand it, had our customs even a breath of ancient brutality, for we 
can hardly realize in this day the whirlwinds of the unchained libido 
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nature, the incest wish (or, if the universal applicability of 
the (Edipus doctrine of Jung is not acceptable, animal. 
biassed passions, concupiscentia, in general), and with that 
has overcome the ‘‘terrible, death-bringing, Mother.’’ The 
ethical and religious worth of the symbolism is appreciated 
if we compare the more primitive Gilgamesh epic. Gilgamesh 
conquers Ishtar herself, not the wish for Ishtar®: here is the 
primitive phantasy of overpowering. In Mithra it gives place 
to the ideal of renunciation, the sacrifice of the wish. This 
doctrine of infinitely greater ethical and religious worth, 
unknown to those archaic myths (represented by Gilgamesh, 
Marduk, and so on), and inchoately glimpsed in those more 
advanced archaic forms (Osiris crucified, Odin hanged on the 
tree, Mexican vernal crucifixions), is here in Mithraism puri- 
fied, clarified, once the symbolism is understood. Symboli- 
cally imperfect when compared with these legends of the 
hanged, the crucified, god, it yet attains a strangely effective 
psychic form and purificatory power for its initiates. 


Nevertheless, ‘‘This important change expressed in the 
Mithraic mystery finds its full expression for the first time in 
the symbol of the crucified God. A bleeding human sacrifice 
was hung on the tree of life for Adam’s sins. The first-bom 
sacrifices its life . . . hanging on the branch, a disgraceful 
and painful death, a mode of death which belongs to the most 
ignominious forms of execution, which Roman antiquity had 
reserved for only the lowest criminal. Thus the hero dies, as 
if he had committed the most shameful crime; he does this 
by returning into the birth-giving branch of the tree of life, 
at the same time paying for his guilt with the pangs of death. 
The animal nature is repressed most powerfully in this deed 
of the highest courage and the greatest renunciation; there- 
fore, a greater salvation is to be expected for humanity, 





which roared through the ancient Rome of the Caesars. The civilized 
man of the present day seems very far removed from that. He has 
become merely neurotic. The elementary emotions of the libido have 
come to be unknown to us, for they are carried on in the unconscious: 
therefore the belief that combats them has become hollow and empty.” 


3 But even here is a vague anticipation of the Mithraic ideal, in the 
renunciation of the terrible Ishtar by the hero. 
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because such a deed alone seems appropriate to expiate 
Adam’s guilt.’’ 

Jung compares the ‘‘typical’’ (but not necessarily literally 
prophetic) Germanic tree-sacrifices (e.g. Odin), the Mexican 
sacrifice to Centeotls (on ‘‘the tree of our life or flesh’), and 
the effigy of Osiris from Philae, crucified and wept over by 
Isis and Nephthys, the sister consort.> Analysis of the mean- 
ing of the universal crux ansata of antiquity would draw 
us deep into its psychic content, its relation to the needs of 
man’s unconscious striving towards a balanced tension 
between heroism and desire, between his willing his final 
purpose and his delighting in the means to that final purpose. 
It is sufficient to point out its universality, its remarkable 
appearance again and again throughout the mystery cults of 
nearly all the peoples of antiquity. 

All these are dim, inchoate stirrings towards the ultimate 
religious expression of Christianity, rich, perfect, final, God- 
given, manifesting the divine wisdom who knows how to 
drive the confused and wandering torrents of the soul’s 
desires into integral unity, delicately interlocking the struc- 
ture of supernatural revelation with the tragic pattern of 
man’s passion-swept imagination and animal nature, with its 
infantile symbolisms and pathetic half-glimpsed yearnings 
for Christ. They are mythic types. He is historic, real—just 
as the sacramental mysteries of those cults were foreshadow- 
ings, misty gropings towards an extension of, a participation 
in, the heroic renunciation of the divinity, for the commu- 
nity, and their liturgies found perfect objectivization in the 
Christian sacraments, in the Eucharist. 

However much truth these archaic systems held, Chris- 
tianity possesses it all. Mithra is part renunciation. Odin is 
total renunciation half-glimpsed: 

I know that I hung on the windswept tree 
Nine nights through, 


Wounded by a spear, dedicated to Odin 
I myself to myself. 





4 Jung, Psychology of the Unconscious, p. 162. 
5 Cf. Max Miiller, Egyptian Mythology, pp. 122, 123. 
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Christ is total renunciation, fully conscious, wilfully 
achieved, historically redemptive. Mithraic liturgy, Orphic 
liturgy, are phantastic identifications of the community of 
the initiate. The Eucharist is full, self-conscious, real identifi- 
cation of the total community, all mankind. All become 
heroes, victims with Christ. ‘Bread and wine are the body 
and the blood of Christ; the food of the immortals who are 
brothers with Christ, d5eA¢o/, those who come from the same 
womb. We who are reborn again from the mother are all 
heroes together with Christ, and enjoy immortal food . . .a 
mysterious union of man in a spiritual sense.’’® ‘“The cup is 
the receptacle, the maternal womb, of the god resurrected in 
the wine; the cup is the cavern where the serpent dwells (cf. 
the mixing of the water in the cup, symbol of human nature, 
transformed, offered, redeemed.’ And cf. the slain bull of 
Mithra), the god who sheds his skin, in the state of meta- 
morphosis; for Christ is also the serpent (St. John iii, 14).’" 
Such is the cosmic symbolism of ‘‘the cup of the blood of 
Christ.’’ It is not only the community of all men, in Christ 
substantially present, as co-victims with him. It is the 
community and intermingling of the thought, the manifold 
symbolic expressions, the dim, unconscious strivings, of all 
the religions of mankind. And it is their term, their objective 
realization, and their purest utterance. 


Hence it will remain untrue to say it makes no difference, 
whether a man be a Catholic, or a Buddhist, or any other 
kind of pagan. He can be saved, can attain holiness, if he 
is a Buddhist. But the thing is achieved through Christ 
alone. And it is only in the full, self-conscious communion 
of the Mystical Body of Christ—the Catholic Church—that 
the fullness of grace is to be received, the perfect sacrifice of 
a pure will to be offered up, in full knowledge, in and with 
and through Christ. 





6 Jung, Psychology of the Unconscious, p. 226. 

7 Cf. Summa Theologia, Illa, p. 74, a. 6. “Cum in calice vino 
aqua miscetur, Christo populus adunatur.’’ Note the gentle con- 
cession to the archaic mysteries, in the mother symbolism. 

8 Psychology of the Unconscious, ibid. 
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For “‘nothing of all this means that these various religions 
are equally true (or false), and that it does not matter to 
which you belong (provided only you are in good faith). No: 
in these deepest and most delicate of all matters, even a little 
more light, more power, more reality—even what ‘‘looks’’ a 
“‘Jittle’’—-means, and is very, profoundly much. It all only 
means that nowhere does God leave Himself without some 
witness, and without some capacity on the part of the soul 
(always more or less costingly) to respond to and to execute 
this His witness. And, again, that everywhere the means 
and the process are from fidelity to the light already pos- 
sessed (yet often difficult to see owing to the agitations and 
cowardice of the soul), to further light, which again, in its 
turn, demands a delicate, difficult fidelity and fresh sacri- 
fices. Yet with each such fidelity and sacrifice, the peace, the 
power, the joy, the humble fruitfulness of the soul grow. 
Always it is a search for expansion and happiness, found in 
acts gently costly and increasingly exacting.’’® 


This perfect fulfilment is perhaps seen best in the deepest 
source of the Church’s life—the Liturgy. The supreme 
mastery of the Liturgy over what may be termed the material 
dispositive elements of our faith and our religious activity, 
is very vividly realized by correlation with those pagan pre- 
Christian sources out of which much of it was born. The idea 
of a single realized vision in communion, of cyclic represen- 
tation and identity—participation—is especially seen in the 
Orphic mysteries, and in the Orphic and Dionysiac ‘“‘litur- 
gies.’ It is the power and continuity of symbolic and 
sacramental worship—this principle of identity through 
“mimetic’’ representation: the heroic tragedy ‘‘re- 
presented’ and shared. 


We catch up and echo back the distant voices and incan- 
tations of all peoples, when we live consciously in the 
Liturgical cycle as it revolves in wisdom and strength, uniting 





9 Von Hiigel, Letters to a Niece, p. 9. 

10 It is interesting to compare the archaic background of ‘‘mi- 
metic’’ dances of ancestral communion, in Frazer, Golden Bough, 
Vil, pp. 378-383. 
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ourselves with Christ, as other Christs, in His Birth and Life 
and Death and Resurrection, in His every word and thought, 
emotion, passion, wish, and action, as it comes uppermost 
and flashes forth from the vast spiritual wheel of the 
Church’s prayer, to depart, when divine wisdom and the 
prudence of ages sees fit, giving place to the next—Advent 
giving place to Christmas, Christmas to Lent, Holy Week to 
Paschal Time, Paschal Time to Pentecost—each with its 
details of delicate spiritual colouring, sound, and patter, 
prayer and psalm, hymn and versicle, lesson, responsory, 
and canticle. And above all, dominating and vivifying ali, 
the living action of the Mass, in itself and in its extension 
throughout the day, in all our human actions and relations, 
offered to God together with Christ. Co-victims with Him, 
we “‘sacrifice the wish’’—even our wills. 

The revealed gifts of God are built deep into the psychic 
needs of fallen men. In this they are supreme among the 
religions of mankind, giving to these their true orientation 
and their efficacy. For, ‘‘nothing of all this means that these 
various religions are equally true (or false), and that it does 
not matter to which you belong. . . . Always it is a search 
for expansion and happiness, found in acts gently costly and 
increasingly exacting.’’ 

NorBERT DreEw11T, O.P. 
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THE MYSTERY OF CHRIST IN US 


MERE handling of these two volumes—the second edition 
of Pere Mersch’s unique book on the Mystical Body'—gives 
one a good sensual delight through sight and touch. But 
within the attractive format lies still greater pleasure for the 
intellect, for not only is it accurate in textual and historical 
criticism complete with footnotes, bibliographies and indices, 
it is also written in an easy-flowing style. As the positive 
treatment of an actual and profound point of Christian doc- 
trine it is a perfect work of its kind. With great skill P. 
Mersch leads the reader to the authentic sources of the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body, and once there the reader 
looks back perhaps to discover that in his previous attitude 
towards the Church as the Mystical Body he had been 
veering the wrong way. 

We do believe in the Holy Catholic Church. Every time 
we repeat the Creed we profess our faith in that doctrine. 
But sometimes we forget what faith means, and try to put 
forward natural reasons as convincing evidence of the truths 
we profess. Particularly do we tend to see the total explana- 
tion of the Church within the limits of human knowledge, 
forgetting perhaps that faith is a special grace from God by 
which we are enabled to assent with utter certainty to divine 
mysteries, to supernatural truths inexplicable to the human 
mind. The Church is just such a mystery, ranking alongside 
of the blessed Trinity, the Incarnation or the Eucharist. Her 
nature, the intimate union of her members in Christ, cannot 
be wholly explained with any more convincing natural evi- 
dence than those other mysteries; nor shall we be able to 
analyze her more successfully than St. Paul who piled simile 
upon simile in his effort to describe this society which re- 
quires a divine light to be seen in its true colours. 

Hence we need to renew our faith continually and to 
believe efficaciously in the Holy Catholic Church, against 





1Le Corps mystique du Christ; Etudes de Théologie historique, par 
Emile Mersch, S.J. (zme édition, révue, corrigée et considerablement 
augmentée), 2 vols. (Bruxelles: Edition Universelle. go Belgian francs.) 
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which the gates of hell cannot prevail. And this is where 
P. Mersch’s treatise will be found invaluable. In order to 
nourish our faith we should go to the primary sources which 
contain great powers for strengthening a weakening belief. 
These primary sources are of course the Gospels and the 
Epistles, the New Testament, the word of God as manifested 
through His Word. If however we are to find our way 
successfully in the search for these central mysteries in the 
revealed word, we need a guide to show us where and how 
to look for the path. As in the other great mysteries of the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the Sacraments, so in the mystery 
of the Mystical Body of Christ the ordinary Christian needs 
someone to show him the main passages containing the 
doctrine, their significance and development, and the rela- 
tion between one inspired writer and another. Moreover, in 
the words of P. Mersch, ‘‘c’est l’Eglise qui va continuer 
l’Ecriture. Aussi, pour demeurer a |’école de 1’Esprit-Saint 
qui parle dans |’Ecriture, faut-il que nous allions 1’ écouter li 
ou il se met maintenant a parler: dans l’Eglise . . .’’(Vol. I, 
p. 285). Consequently we must seek in tradition for the 
drawing out of the sense of these scriptural passages. The 
Councils and the Fathers will explain and develop thes 
pregnant texts in such a way that we may penetrate with 
their assistance still deeper into the mystery. These two 
volumes provide all that is necessary by way of a guide 
through Scripture and tradition. Despite the modesty of the 
author, who calls his work a series of études, he has 
achieved an almost complete survey of the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body through its entire history, tracing it from its 
first vague shadows in the Old Testament and its seed in the 
Synoptics, past its youthful completion by the word of the 
last apostle, along through the ages of its increasing maturity, 
right up to the Encyclical Miserentissimus Redemptor of His 
Holiness Pope Pius XI. 

Many, even well-instructed, Christians, if left to them- 
selves with the New Testament to select the main texts which 
teach the doctrine of the Mystical Body, would have com- 
pleted their list after noting the parable of the vine and on¢ 
or two verses in the Epistle to the Ephesians. In reality 
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they should begin with the idea set forth in the Epistles to 
the Ephesians and the Galatians that Christ is the Lord and 
Head of all creation, and so be led to understand how 
Abraham rejoiced to see Christ’s day, how the headship of 
Christ is not only the centre of the New Testament but the 
fulfilment of the Old. The solidarity of all men in Adam is 
the dark, complementary idea to the unity of the redeemed 
in our Lord, while the intense national unity of the Israelites 
under God’s leadership prefigured the universal Christian 
“thing’’ which superseded it. (I, p. 3-21.) 

The first revelation of the New Testament, contained in 
the Synoptics, shows the first seeds of the dogma of this 
prodigious unity. We may notice how all three evangelists 
adopt the plan of making the central fact of their recital the 
very moment when their subject disappears. The death of 
our Lord is the fact of supreme importance because His life 
does not end in death, but continues beyond the historic 
moment and Person, and is accomplished in that Person’s 
mystical prolongation (I, p. 33). Then, of course, the 
preaching of the Kingdom of God is the first outline of the 
structure of the Church, which is not only a vital unity and 
in close relation with Christ—witness the parables of the 
mustard seed and the shepherd who goes to seek the one lost 
sheep—but also a mystery, for our Lord said to the apostles, 
“To you it is given to know the mystery of the Kingdom of 
God.’’ The clearest proclamation of the doctrine, however, 
is to be found in St. Matthew immediately before the recital 
of the Passion. Our Lord in describing the last judgment 
shows that He is to be identified with His disciples, even with 
the least of His brethren—‘‘I say to you as long as you did 
it to one of these my least brethren, you did it to me.’’ (I, 
pp. 60-63.) Later, in the Acts of the Apostles, we are shown 
the first history of the new, mystical life of Christ in the 
world; Pentecost is the birth of the Mystical Body. The 
historic life of Christ is now re-enacted among His first fol- 
lowers. Of this a striking example is to be found in the 
parallel between the death of the Cross and the death of 
the protomartyr, Stephen, who was judged by the Jews, 
prayed for his assassins, commended his soul to God, and 
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in other ways reproduced the death of his Master. (I 
p- 78 sq.) 

It is in such passages as these that we may find a sufficient 
test of the strength of our faith in the Church, for if ours 
were a vital faith should we not see Jesus Christ in our 
neighbours as the saints have done? That we have not thus 
grasped the hidden reality beneath the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body is sufficiently proved by the continuation of 
the evils of industrialism, the lack of response to the social 
encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI, and even the spread of 
Communism. We could not stand by unmoved if we saw our 
Lord Himself in the slums, in the racket of the factory, or 
receiving the dole. Or again, if it is our Lord who dies once 
more in the death of His martyrs, we should view the terrible 
deaths of Christians in Spain, Mexico or Russia with a sym- 
pathy and depth of feeling that would over-ride ever other 
view of the situation. Jesus Christ suffers and dies to-day in 
a mysterious reality arising from the mystery of unity, His 
presence in His Church. And if He suffers in the individual, 
He must suffer at the same time in the whole Church, whose 
sympathy inculcates a true ‘‘co-suffering.”’ 

To return to the sources, we come now to the great teacher 
of this mystery, St. Paul. One of the central scenes in 
the Acts is that of the conversion of St. Paul when, falling 
to the ground, he hears a voice saying to him, ‘‘Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me?’’ That revelation of the identifica- 
tion of Christ with His Church took root in his soul and 
developed during his life into an ever clearer expression 
of the Pauline mystery—‘‘According to revelation, the mys- 
tery has been made known to me. ... That the gentiles 
should be fellow-heirs, and of the same body and co-partners 
of his promise in Christ Jesus. . . . To me the least of all the 
saints, is given this grace, to preach among the gentiles the 
unsearchable riches of Christ’’ (Eph. iii, 3, 6, 8). 

There can be no doubt that for St. Paul the doctrine was 2 
profound mystery of faith, which the Holy Spirit allowed to be 
unfolded gradually before him. If taken chronologically his 
Epistles disclose a distinct growth of content in the expres- 
sions used to describe the unity of the Church, and P. Mersch 
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traces the expansion with skill and clarity up to the crowded 
and pregnant images St. Paul sent tumbling over each other 
from his place of captivity in Rome (I, pp. 99, 143, 152, 
etc.). ‘‘In Christ’’—the simple phrase is so charged with 
meaning that it is used 164 times in many different contexts ; 
the Church is in Christ, the faithful live in Him, they have 
their joys, sufferings, strength and salvation in Him. In its 
fullest sense the phrase stands for this mystic incorporation 
whereby the faithful become the Body of Jesus Christ Himself 
(Part I, c. 5). St. Paul makes a double use of this term 
“‘body.’’ For the Christian with living faith this again holds 
its lesson, since quite early in his teaching the Apostle told the 
Corinthians that their bodies were the members of Christ, and 
that to defile their bodies was akin to sacrilege (I, p. 143). 
We must see our Lord in ourselves as well as in others and 
preserve ourselves from sin lest we stain the very Church 
herself. We have always to attempt the ideal of representing 
Christ in our own lives, for such is the miracle of this unity 
that He is identified at once with the whole Church and with 
each member individually. St. Paul teaches this too in his 
doctrine of the Mystic Christ with his own contraction of 
words with ‘‘ovy’’—being co-crucified, co-resurrected with 
Christ—and in such an ideal as filling up those things that 
are wanting in His sufferings (I, pp. 173 sq.). 


Finally? we turn to the words of the last apostle to reveal 
still greater depths in the doctrine from the more personal, 
individual side. St. John, putting the final expressive 
touches to the portrait of Christ, shows Him primarily as the 
light and the life of Christians. The Apocalypse, written first, 
is concerned mainly with the Mystical Body in the form of 
the new Jerusalem and the return to His own—‘‘Behold the 
tabernacle of God with men, and he will dwell with them; 
and they shall be his people: and God himself with them 
shall be their God’’ (Apoc. xxi, 3; cf. I, p. 213). Then the 
crowning glory of the New Testament, St. John’s Gospel, 





2 It is curious that P. Mersch passes over the Epistle to the Hebrews in 
complete silence. The doctrine of the Priesthood of Christ there contained 
ey ag to add considerably to the general conception of the Head of 

e Church. 
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from Prologue to Epilogue, shows how the Life and the Light 
of the world has come to dwell, to make His home, in every 
Christian. Our Lord as the divine artist illustrates this in the 
parable of the vine, which emphasizes the fact that all our 
activity is vain unless it springs from Christ Himself (I, p. 
249). Thus a living faith in this can alone give the right 
orientation to the incessant Catholic activity of to-day. The 
whole doctrine is brought to a climax in the sacerdotal prayer 
of the seventeenth chapter, where our Lord dares to draw the 
analogy between His unity in the Trinity and His union with 
the faithful. ‘‘That they all may be one, as thou, Father, in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us’’; that is 
the purpose of the Incarnation and the Passion, that is the 
mystery of Christ in us (I, pp. 251 sq.). 

The Fathers of the Church and Tradition . . . but space 
does not permit a sketch of the progress of this dogma after 
its completion in the New Testament. It is sufficient to note 
that in the continual restatement throughout the history of 
the Church the dogma has perhaps never received such 
emphasis as at the present moment, for, as P. Mersch notes, 
it offers a remedy to all the major evils of our disintegrating 
civilization: naturalism, individualism, nationalism, false 
conceptions of society, modernism (II, pp. 364-367). But 
in order to work the miracle of reorganization and rejuvena- 
tion the Church must be believed in and thus recognized with 
certainty as a body with theandric powers, as the Mystical 
Body of Christ Himself. With the certainty of a vital faith 
fed on the word of God in Scripture and tradition all fears 
for the ultimate victory of the Church will vanish, while we 
shall individually ensure its more immediate success by 
becoming, each one of us, a more living and virile member 
of the Body of Christ and thus showing to God the Father 
and to the world the re-enacting of the life of Christ, the 
Person of the Son, in our own persons. The Church is then 
not one society among many, but the unique supernatural 
society, indestructible and always conquering, with the 
source of its life and power hidden in a mystery of God's 
revelation. 


CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 





ENGLISH DOMINICAN SANCTITY (I) 


THE English Dominican Province has given to the Church 
five cardinals, seventy-two archbishops and bishops, several 
papal legates and nuncios, and to the state some ministers 
of prominence such as Archbishop William Hotham, the 
favourite minister of Edward I, and Bishop John Gilbert of 
Hereford, twice Lord High Treasurer. In theology, philo- 
sophy, Sacred Scripture and other branches of ecclesiastical 
science English Dominican writers of repute number more 
than a hundred, and it is easy to show that during the first 
three centuries of their existence they were by far the most 
prominent theological body in England, whilst extant MSS. 
of sermons and state documents testify to their ability and 
popularity as preachers. In contemplating this long list of 
eminent men the question has sometimes been asked why 
there are no English Dominicans officially enrolled in the 
Calendar of Saints either as canonized or beatified. The diffi- 
culty, which applies equally to the Irish Province with its 
lengthy list of martyrs, is not really hard to answer. At the 
time of the Henrican schism the feasts of six Dominicans 
only were kept in the Order, now the number is three hun- 
dred and four, of whom two hundred and ninety-four have 
been raised to the altars since 1600. During the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the English Dominicans, persecuted 
and generally working in secret, and frequently in prison, 
had little leisure for gathering the information necessary to 
obtain the beatification or canonization of the many members 
of the Province noted for their sanctity or heroism as mar- 
tyrs. It has been left to us in more propitious times to 
undertake this task, and surely we can hope that such a 
work will be blessed with success.* 

The first English Dominican to possess a cultus was 
Lawrence the Englishman, who from the earliest times has 





1 In obedience to the decrees of Pope Urban VIII and other Roman 
Pontiffs we declare that all the graces, miracles, and other supernatural 
facts mentioned in this paper rest on human authority alone, and in 
regard to these we submit unreservedly to the judgment of the Holy and 
Apostolic See. 
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been styled by the historians of the Order Blessed Lawrence. 
He was one of the first companions of Saint Dominic, to 
whom he had attached himself before the confirmation of the 
Order, and on August the 15th, the feast of the Assumption, 
1217, together with the other fifteen disciples he made his 
profession in the hands of the holy founder. The following 
day took place the well-known dispersal of the brethren, 
Lawrence being one of the seven appointed to found the 
Order in Paris. These seven were a veritable little company 
of saints, two of them, Bertrand of Garrigua and Manne, 
Saint Dominic’s own brother, having been raised to the 
altars of theChurch; nevertheless it was to Blessed Lawrence, 
as Blessed Jordan tells us, that God in a vision revealed the 
success of their own labours and the glory that was to come 
to the Order there from its great saints and doctors, a glory 
realized in the work of Blessed Reginald, Saint Albert the 
Great, and the Angelic Doctor, to mention but a few of the 
saintly men who taught there. We are told that Blessed 
Lawrence’s preaching in Paris was accompanied by striking 
miracles, including the restoring of sight to a priest. ‘‘A 
Spanish priest who was quite blind of one eye felt convinced 
that if Brother Lawrence from England would only put his 
hand upon it he would recover his sight. The Brother com- 
plied with his urgent request, and the sight was restored 
immediately.’’*? Blessed Lawrence died in the year 1235, 
probably at St. Jacques in Paris, ‘‘renowned for the gift of 
prophecy, purity of life, and the working of many miracles.” 
His cult has continued till our own day, and in 1888 and 
1892 the English Province petitioned the Master-General 
(the late Cardinal Friihwirth) that steps might be taken to 
obtain the approval of the Holy See for this unbroken cultus, 
and this request of the Province was supported by the 
General Chapters held at Avila in 1898 and at Viterbo in 
1904. Blessed Lawrence’s name is included in the latest 
list drawn up by the Postulator-General of the Order for the 
guidance of the General Chapter of Rome in 1935. 

Another English Dominican with a cultus, which however 





2 Lives of the Brethren, trans. P. Conway, O.P., 192. 
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has lapsed, was a friar called ‘‘Saint Brice of Newcastle’ by 
Lawrence Pignon, O.P., Bishop of Auxerre, in his chronicle 
of the Order to which he prefixed a list of saints of the Order, 
written, he tells us, in the year 1394. Leander Alberti in his 


' Lives of the illustrious men of the Dominican Order pub- 


lished in 1517 adds that Saint Brice lived towards the end of 
the thirteenth century and miraculous oil flowed from his 


: tomb. The writer possibly had his information from the 


English Dominicans. Seraphino Razzi in his Lives of the 


; Saints of the Order written at the end of the sixteenth century 


evidently relied on Alberti for his knowledge of Saint Brice. 
No further facts are at present forthcoming on this saintly 


: son of the English Province, and his cultus in this country 
' evidently passed with the Reformation. 


That the Province was renowned for its sanctity in the 
thirteenth century is abundantly proved by the unusually 
large number of brethren remarkable for miracles and super- 
natural wonders mentioned by Gerard de Frachet, Provincial 
Provincial of Provence, in his records of the saintly brethren 


_ of the Order compiled, in obedience to the request of the 


fifth Master-General, Blessed Humber de Romans, between 


the years 1256 and 1259 and entitled Lives of the Brethren. 


The value of the collection is historically very great, written 


as it was at a time when many witnesses still lived who had 


known Saint Dominic and the early brethren, and these same 
witnesses forwarded their information to Gerard, as he him- 
self frequently mentions throughout his narrative. Thus, for 
example, he tells how Brother Seyer, a Dominican professor 
“of Cambridge University, who was renowned for piety and 
learning, reported to us how a certain holy man used often 
to behold a globe of light come down from heaven and rest 
upon the heads of the brethren while they were devoutly 
singing Blessed Mary’s anthem after Compline.’’> Again we 
tead: ‘‘While one of our English Brethren, a lector in 
theology and a good preacher, was supping with a soldier’s 
family, the house unexpectedly took fire. From the scarcity 
of water and difficulty in getting help the flames spread 





3 Ibid., 45. 
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rapidly. While his companion was bustling about and adding 
to the general uproar, this brother threw himself on his 
knees and by his prayer not merely checked but extinguished 
the fire, and so utterly too that not a trace of it could be seen. 
He secretly communicated this prodigy to the Master of the 
Order, neither exaggerating it through vainglory nor yet 
unprofitably concealing it, but to no one else did he breathe 
a word about it.’’* In another place Gerard relates how a 
certain prior of the English Province told him of the extra- 
ordinary case of a peasant he had exorcized, who, though 
thoroughly illiterate, was able to answer questions in Greek, 
Latin, French and, English, which story incidentally wit- 
nesses to the prior’s own erudition.® 


A great part of Gerard’s book is devoted to descriptions 
of the saintly deaths of the brethren and here the English 
Province figures prominently. Brother Walter of Norwich, 
a young but very gifted preacher, was taken seriously ill, 
and after receiving the last sacraments told the brethren 
kneeling around his bed that Our Lord Himself had come to 
comfort him in company with His Blessed Mother and the 
angelic choir, and added: ‘‘Nothing can evermore trouble 
me for I lean upon the true faith, and I have given myself 
up entirely into the Blessed Virgin’s hands,’’ and he gently 
died with the holy name of Mary on his lips.® A like vision 
of the Holy Mother of God was granted to a dying prior of 
York, Alan by name, who at first was terribly tempted to 
despair by a horrible vision of demons and cried out, 
“‘Cursed be the hour in which I became a religious,’’ but 
after a short while added: ‘‘Oh no! but, rather, blessed be 
the hour in which I entered the Order, and praised for ever 
more be the glorious Mother of Christ, whom I have always 
loved tenderly.’’ He then described to the brethren standing 
by how Our Blessed Lady had put to flight his diabolical 
tormentors; all of which, Gerard says, was communicated to 
him by an eyewitness.’ A Dominican named Gerard of the 





4 Ibid., 132. 
5 Ibid., 176. 
6 Ibid., 237. 
7 Ibid., 248, 249. 
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convent of Derby died in the house of the Friars Minor in a 
neighbouring town, almost certainly Nottingham, where he 
had been taken suddenly ill whilst preaching a mission. The 
subprior of Derby hastened over with two companions, and 
in their presence and that of his good hosts the Franciscans 
“he began to laugh heartily.’’ To the rather shocked sub- 
prior he explained that ‘‘Saint Edmund, our king and mar- 
tyr, has just arrived, and the whole house is full of angels’ ; 
and then laughing still more gaily he cried: ‘‘See, Christ’s 
most blessed Mother has deigned to visit me, come let us 
greet her affectionately.’’ The assembled friars thereupon 
knelt down and sang the Salve Regina. ‘‘O how pleased the 
Blessed Virgin appears to be with your greeting,’’ inter- 
jected the dying man, ‘‘she is smiling upon you this mo- 
ment.’’ After this he began to tremble violently and the 
bystanders gathered that he was being judged. Earnestly he 
besought Our Lady to stand by him and said: ‘‘Merciful 
Jesus, pardon me these little faults.’’ The subprior exhorted 
him not to lose heart but to trust in God’s mercy. Soon after 
he grew calm and answered with a smile, ‘‘Yea, indeed the 
Lord is merciful,’’ saying which he expired. It was Pente- 
cost day of the year 1257.° 

Of Brother William, another professor of Cambridge 
University, we are told he appeared after death to the sub- 
prior, Brother Bennet, wearing a golden crown; whilst to 
Brother Martin, lector of the convent at Northampton, there 
appeared in vision the soul of a friar who had formerly led 
a vicious life as a parish-priest but had been converted by 
him, and was now wearing the beautiful garments of the 
blest. When Martin asked him to obtain the same for himself 
the glorified soul replied, ‘‘Dear brother, these will serve for 
both of us,’’ referring to Brother Martin’s heroic action in 
surrendering to him on his death-bed all his own merits.® 
Another English friar, whose name is not given, told the 
brethren when he was dying that he had been granted 
a vision of heaven, and had seen an angel holding out 
a resplendent copy of the Gospel of Saint John; then 





8 Ibid., 247. 
9 Ibid., 242, 249. 
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crying out, ‘‘I must away to hear it,’’ gave up his soul.” 


A marked characteristic of English Dominican zeal was 
the missionary spirit which led many of them to distant 
lands such as Palestine, Greece, Asia Minor, and Russia to 
convert the adherents of Mahomet or the schismatical Greek 
Church. One of them, Richard, was consecrated bishop by 
order of Pope John XXII and probably suffered death in the 
Chersonesus when his bishopric was devastated by the 
Tartars about 1340." Built into the wall of a farm-house at 
Rhuddlan in North Wales can still be seen an incized slab 
bearing the effigy of Archbishop William Fresney of Edessa 
(perhaps nephew of Geoffrey Fresney, founder of the Pro- 
vince) who had laboured many years in the East, chiefly in 
North Africa and the Holy Land, and died in the Dominican 
priory at Rhuddlan (of which the farm-house is all that 
remains) about the year 1290.” 


Though abundant material exists for the history of the 
English Province it consists for the most part of official 
references in Episcopal and State registers; all domestic 
documents including the Acts of the Provincial chapters 
have been lost, so that we have few biographical details of a 
personal nature. We can however get glimpses of the venera- 
tion extended to some prominent men of the Province from 
some out of the way sources. For example, there is the 
obituary list of the Guilford Dominicans that has been pre- 
served almost accidentally, and though it is very laconic, 
giving usually only the name and date of the deceased friar, 
it has two insertions of interest, one after the name of John 
Thursby, once prior of Salisbury and a friar of Guildford, 
“‘qui vitam religiosissimam ducens et pater multorum 
existens, feliciter vitam consummavit A.D. 1458,’’ the other 
following the name of William Richford, many years 
Provincial, ‘‘Sacre scripture scientie humilis professor ac 
provincialis Anglie qui moribus ac sana doctrina totum 





10 Ibid., 237. 

11 Bullarium, O.P., II, 216; Palmer. Introd. to the Life of Card 
Howard, p. 23. 

12 Bull, O.P., Appendix, Vol. VII, 513; Gumbley, O.P., Flints. Hist 
Soc. Journal, 1915. 
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ordinem decoravit.’’ Richard ruled the Province from 1483 
to 1501, in which year he died.* 

During the terrible days of Henry VIII when heroes were 
few and on all sides men accepted the claims of Royal 
supremacy, there were found several Dominicans of pro- 
minence who withstood the evil laws. At the head of these 
was George Ateca, a Dominican from Aragon who had 
resided in England as chaplain and then confessor to Queen 
Catherine of Aragon for thirty-six years, twenty of which 
he spent as Bishop of Llandaff. He alone of the hierarchy 
ranged himself at the side of the martyred Cardinal of 
Rochester, Saint John Fisher, but because Henry VIII 
feared Charles V the bishop’s Spanish nationality saved him 
from death, and after twice suffering imprisonment for 
refusing the Oath of Supremacy he was driven into exile. 
A curious story is related of his entrance into Aragon. At 
Saragossa his goods were seized by the officers of the customs 
and he was heavily mulcted on certain of his possessions. 
Justly incensed at these exactions and at the disrespect 
shown to his episcopal rank he called down the vengeance of 
God on the extortioners, and the customs’ house immediately 
took fire and was burnt to the ground, without injury being 
done to the neighbouring buildings.” 

Some of the priors too showed a bold front and suffered 


_ accordingly, one of them, John Pickering of York, being 


barbarously executed at Tyburn on May 25th, 1537, for his 
share in the Pilgrimage of Grace. The cause of Pickering and 
the other martyred ‘‘Pilgrims’’ has not yet been decided, 
but we can hope that one day the Church will declare them 


_ saints."° Another prior, Lawrence Godfrey of Canterbury, 
' was denounced to the King by the arch-apostate Cranmer 


for having preached the ‘‘clean contrary’’ to what he, the 


: archbishop, had taught concerning the Papal Supremacy, and 
_ for having dared rebuke him (Cranmer) for his uncharitable 





13 Palmer, Guildford Obits. Reliqguary Magazine, January, 1887, pp. 
14 Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, Henry VIII, Vols. VII, 


: IX, X, XI passim; Année Dominicaine, Vol. VI, under June 18, ed. 
) Lyons, 1894. 


15 Gillow, Biog. Dict. of Catholics, s.v. Pickering. 
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references to the Popes.® As early as 1534 the prior of 
Cambridge, Robert Buckenham, who had succeeded to that 
office when Pickering became prior of York in 1531, also 
opposed the royal supremacy, but made good his escape to 
Scotland and thence to Louvain. He was supported in his 
action by a learned member of his community, Doctor 
Thomas Charnock, who was denounced to the government 
both for writing and preaching against the King’s preten- 
sions, but his fate remains unknown.” 


On the death of Edward VI, the new sovereign, Queen 
Mary, restored the Province by giving the Dominicans the 
priory and church of Saint Bartholomew in Smithfield in 
1555- Ihe seventeen years between the suppression by 
Henry and the restoration by Mary is the only break in the 
continuity of the Province which stretches over seven cen- 
turies from 1221 to 1937, for the new beginning under Mary 
has persevered despite many difficulties to our own day. 
Even these seventeen years can hardly be described as a 
break, seeing it was actually men of the old Province who 
constituted the new commencement under Mary. Moreover 
two members of the old Province, John Hopton, a former 
prior of Oxford, and Maurice Griffin of the priory of Bangor, 
were chosen bishops by Cardinal Pole, one of Norwich, the 
other of Rochester, but both died before the Elizabethan 
troubles began.® When William Perrin, the first prior of 
Smithfield and Vicar-General of the re-assembled brethren, 
died in 1558 he was succeeded in his double office by Richard 
Hargrave, another old member of the Province who had 
been acting as chaplain and confessor to the Dominican nuns 
brought back to their former convent by Mary. But before 
he could take over his new charge the Elizabethan change in 
religion had begun, and the royal visitors arrived at Dartford 
to administer the oath to him and the nuns, all of whom 
rejected it and cheerfully went into perpetual exile. Hargrave 
wrote to the Master-General: ‘‘That Lord who saved me 
from schism in the time of Henry VIII, delivered me once 





16 Arche@ologia Cantiana, vii, 13, 14. 
17 Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, Vol. VII, 259, 260, 923. 
18 Gillow, s.v. Hopton and Griffiths (or Griffin) . 
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more from the lion’s mouth, gave me constancy, and kept 
me from apostatizing either from the faith or from the reli- 
gious state.’ Hargrave died in exile, still acting as chaplain 
until his death, in 1566, to the little band of heroic sisters 
among whom was Elizabeth Wright,half-sister to Saint John 
Fisher.” 

On Hargrave’s death a very celebrated friar, Doctor 
Thomas Heskins, took charge of the community and was 
likewise Vicar-General. A Lancashire man and a member of 
both universities, he became Doctor in Divinity at Cam- 
bridge in 1557 and in the following year he was appointed 
Chancellor of Salisbury and Vicar of Brixworth in Nor- 
thamptonshire, but had to surrender his preferments at 
Elizabeth’s succession and leave the country. He withdrew 
to Flanders where he entered the Dominican Order and, as 
we have seen, succeeded Hargrave as chaplain in 1566. In 
the previous year he had published at Brussels his well- 
known defence of the Blessed Sacrament under the title of 
The Parliament of Chryste, a work so successful that it was 
republished at Antwerp in 1566. In replying to this book in 
1579 Doctor William Fulke styled Heskins ‘‘Provincial or 
General of the English Dominicans.’’ In 1573 the surviving 
English nuns were assigned by the Master-General to 
Engelendael, outside Bruges, where there was a small con- 
vent of the Second Order, and here the last of that brave 
little company, Elizabeth Exmewe, sister of the martyred 
Carthusian Blessed William Exmewe closed her long life of 
suffering in 1585. Of Father Heskins we have little further 
knowledge; perhaps he accompanied the sisters to Engel- 
endael. During his term of office he made at least one secret 
visit to England, and that this was fraught with danger is 
evident from the charge made in 1569 against Doctor Philip 
Baker, Provost of King’s College, Cambridge ‘‘of having 
brought to his table in the dark and conveyed away again in 
the dark, the famous papist Dr. Heskins.’’ 

WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 





19 Reg. of the Master-General, Vincent Justiniani, fol. 79, 94. Fr. 


| Bede Jarrett, English Dominicans, C.T.S. Pamphlet no. 8. 


2 Cooper, Athenae Cantab., ed. 1858, I, 419; English Hist. Review, 
1918, p. 248. 
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CLAUDEL, DRAMATIST! 
I. ‘‘Golden Head’’ 


JACQUES RIVIERE, one of Claudel’s converts, writes: 


It is no good thinking that one can bring to Claudel a frigid 
admiration! It is not our taste he thinks to please, he demands 
our soul so that he can offer it to God. He wants to force our 
innermost consent, to drag us in our own despite from doubt and 
dilettantism. His presentment of the world is so dense, his expla- 
nation so forceful, so practically convincing, that to reject it is to 
be self-condemned to seek comfort in the void. 


The French have the dramatic instinct better developed 
than the rest of us, to judge by their power of staging things. 
Lourdes from day to day is a good instance of the ease which 
only instinct can give in the setting out of thought or prayer 
in action. The French also work harder at the things of the 
mind, and their literature is central, that is, they can get all 
the thrills they want at home, and when they desire to add to 
their store, they assimilate the great things from abroad, and 
leave the trivial. Their Ecoles moyennes study Milton better 
than ours. They as a nation know much more about Dante 
than the English, whose national comprehension has been 
increased, for good or ill, by Doré’s illustrations. 

Claudel is such a giant among Frenchmen that few of his 
fellow-countrymen, by comparison, can rise to the full height 
of him. Not even the Académie Frangaise. Nearly all con- 
fess to being out of their depth in his work. Jacques Madaule, 
a life-long friend and student, is a very competent and 
entertaining guide in this vast realm of French Literature. 
Vast, because Claudel in fifty years has done so many 
different things that his Bibliography alone in Vie Intelle- 
tuelle runs well into a fifth century, and many small works 
and essays have appeared since that number of the period- 
cal. He has dramatized from Confession to the Martyrdom 
of Tarcisius, and Dutch Landscape is glorified by his vision, 





1 Le Drame de Paul Claudel, by Jacques Madaule (Desclée de Brouwe 
18 frs.). 
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CLAUDEL, DRAMATIST 


whether it be on canvas or waterlogged or breezy, or in a 
town, or even in a show-case of Delft ware, glass, or carving. 
And all the time he has read Scripture, the Fathers, the 
Divine Comedy, Coventry Patmore, Francis Thompson, que 
sais-je? Beautiful versions of Patmore, elegant and accurate, 
and a translation of Francis Thomson’s Corymbus for 
Autumn. Nothing too hot nor too heavy for such a dedicated 
mind. 

But more than anything he is a dramatist, who writes even 
for a stage and an audience that is yet to come when educa- 
tion educates and the wealthy cease to be illiterate. The 
reactions of Eternity and Eternal interests on Time, of Spirit 
upon Matter, of Sense upon Conscience, of the Guardian 
Angel upon the human soul, of Prayer upon a tangled skein, 
these are his matter. 

He works centrifugally, from a kernel to a wide circum- 
ference, some quite important pieces being written twice or 
thrice over, some written oftener than they have been 
produced. Invent descriptions for his dramatic work— 
Advanced Spiritual Reading, Mysteries, Moralities with a 
difference, Amusement for the Incurably Serious—the same 
will apply to nearly all he has written, and each book or 
article or essay could bear the Benedictine device, I.0.G.D. 

All that can be done inside one article is a catalogue 
raisonné of his dramas. 

Téte d’Or or Golden Head, first published anonymously, 
was written in French in 1889, and re-written in 1894-5 at 
New York and Boston. In some lights the central figure is 
God Himself, disguised. In another light, Golden Head 
connotes Feet of Clay. The immortal must die. What does 
he think about it? In the first part Simon Agnel inters the 
beloved wife, and Simon, enormously vital, rebels against 
the common lot. His helplessness to save a life he loved 


4 more than his own leaves him prostrate. Then he meets 
Cébés, a man some years his junior. 


Cébés, too, suffers from the thought of death, but not as. 


fighting the thought, rather as defeated by it. What is the use 


of living? We know we were not made to die. Simon scorns 


| the thought of death and binds himself to Cébés by a great 
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oath. His blood drips on to the head of the younger man 
and the strong man allies himself to the weak. 

The second part shows a great Empire menaced by a 
sea of savages. Death is in the palace, the Emperor rends 
his garments, Beauty, the Princess Imperial, cannot stifle 
their wailing. But Simon shakes out his golden hair and 
takes command of their armies. Three days’ march away 
from the Imperial City he gives battle. A messenger pro- 
claims Victory, and to the sound of trumpets and of guns 
Simon returns in glory to find Cébés dying. But Cébés 
has caught from Simon the scorn of death, and under the 
black cloud the setting sun pierces with the dazzling certainty 
of the essential Existence the ocean of being to which the 
failing Cébés is gathered in. 

O Golden Head! All pain is over! Broken the net 
and I am free! The grass is torn from ground! 

The joy is in the final hour and that same joy 
am I, the secret hid for evermore. 

O Golden Head, lo! I am thine, into thy hands 
I give me, so hold me while thou hast me! 


But Golden Head breaks up again, his heart is stone, for 
wife and friend alike have slipped from him, he will stand up 
alone and go on with the mighty enterprise. Drunken with 
despair he demands the crown and becomes King of Men. 
What does he promise his subjects? Not peace nor ease, but 
escape from bonds of dullness. Like one man they rally to 
do feats unheard before. All mankind now shall rise to the 
call, throw off the ancient curse and conquer all the earth, 
recovering Eden. Like the old story of Prometheus. (Claudel 
was just then reading Aeschylus.) 

All Europe is conquered and the victorious host has 
crossed the Caucasus, and now a supreme battle waits it, all 
Asia like the sands of the sea is embattled at the foot of the 
mountains. Again the victory is to Golden Head, but he is 
stricken to death. Before he could free his people, his mate 
had to die in his arms; before he could be King, his bosom 
friend had to die; and now, for his victory over the rest of 
mankind, he must die himself. 

The agony of Golden Head takes up more than half of the 
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Third Part, yet does not seem long-drawn, since for him 
death is the end of all. He first declares the vanity of all 
things: he has wrestled with nothingness, and now nothing- 
ness is engulfing him. His outcry, his shattering rages, his 
blood streaming down the slope, all attest his impotence, as 
of those proud ones in the Bible overthrown without ado 
because they leant not on the Holy Strong One of Israel. But 
the whole bitter meaning for Simon Agnel is that, knowing 
what to expect, he dared it. He had to obey the imperious 
behest that ordered him to live and to do. Man cannot shirk 
this dilemma: either go down to the level of the brute and 
perform certain feats without looking to their aim, their 
place in the scheme of things, or keep man’s dignity and do 
what nature lays down to be done, but only to end in the 
nothingness whence we came. Unto dust thou shalt return, 
O dying conqueror! 

But the poet will not have his hero perish in despair. 
After the retreating army has left him alone, he hears a faint 
moan behind him. The Princess, the Emperor’s daughter, 
who erstwhile was Beauty personified, is nailed by the hands 
to a great tree. Golden Head sets her free, and with her 
mangled hands she lays him on his death-bed. They gaze in 
each other’s eyes, and love is what they see. The two halves 
of human nature are become one on the brink of the tomb: 
Beauty of Woman abused, scorned, trampled; Strength of 
Man all broken and at the last gasp. Two splendid wrecks to 
show up our double impotence. The heiress of the ancient 
State and the founder of the new, whelmed in common ruin. 
So it is not true, as Golden Head believes, that all is cancelled 
with the melting of this muddy vesture of decay. Love lives, 
it gave strength to a man half-dead to rescue another from 
peril, it gives the woman strength to bear in bleeding hands 
his all but lifeless frame. So in her arms he dies, remember- 
ing his consort loved of old, and Cébés’ arms, and those of 
his invincible legions. Despair is dumb, and in the silence 
wakes the same sweet sound that Cébés gave out dying at 
the dawn. Golden Head breathes his last as the sun sets in 
blood-red grandeur. He willed the Princess to reign in his 
stead, but she will sink under the imperial robes, and the 
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conquering army will bear back to its own land a light little 
corpse for all its fruit of victory. 

Without translating at large it is impossible to convey the 
atmosphere in which these tragic endings are brought home 
to the audience. Only those who know their Claudel can 
guess how he surpasses all in power of conveying tension, 
pause, and systole in stage-craft. 


Joun O’Connor. 





WORSHIP 


““WE went on up the narrow strait, thus anxiously. On this 
side lay Scylla . . . on that Charybdis.’’! In the Odyssey of 
every Christian there are times and places when the words of 
Homer strike home. Worship and personal prayer are essen- 
tial to him as motive forces directing his journey ‘‘up the 
narrow strait’’; and in his living experience both are beset 
by the two monsters that lie within bow-shot of his anxious 
passage, routine and pietism. The one springs from mis- 
apprehending the rdle of corporate worship, the other from 
over-absorption in individual devotion. As there is little 
steerage way there must always be sufficient impetus to keep 
the frail craft moving straight ahead, responsive to every 
touch of the helmsman. Individual temperament will give 
an inclination to one side or the other: the scrupulous to- 
wards self-absorption and the easy-going to mechanical 
routine. 

The same difficulty holds good in some degree for group 
worship with its tendency to divagate towards high-and-dry 
formalism or towards an unstable revivalism. Each extreme 
marks the over-emphasis of one of the two essential co- 
ordinates of worship, a disciplined cultus and _ personal 
responsiveness. In the history of the Church the scales have 
moved successively up and down without irrevocably de- 
stroying the careful balance, though the individualist side 
has tended to be outweighed, since corporate devotion has 2 





1 Odyssey, Book XII, T. E. Lawrence’s translation. 
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constant bias towards formalism, and the movements back 
have been sudden and violent in character. 

Christian worship with its ordered pattern of Sacrifice and 
Sacrament and Liturgy has always given the individual scope 
for an active personal devotion, to form that living ground- 
work which ensures the real vitality of group-worship from 
the human side. If the individual is sacrificed to the group 
or vice-versa there is inevitable loss, with a swing over to- 
wards Scylla or Charybdis. 

The problem of keeping a straight course in Christian 
worship is exemplified by the long-standing continuity of the 
Western and Eastern Liturgies with their tendency to con- 
serve traditional order and discipline in group worship, 
without too great a concession to the other side. In the 
Eucharistic practice and prayer life of Anglicans, Non- 
conformists and Quakers, Ritual Forms have in varying 
degree been subordinated to the demands of individual piety. 

Miss Evelyn Underhill, in the most recent addition to The 
Library of Constructive Theology* undertakes an analysis of 
worship, discusses its elements, lays bare the problems con- 
nected with it and reviews the character and emphasis which 
every body or group claiming the name of Christian exem- 
plifies in its external liturgy or prayer. In no respect does 
her work seem to fall short of the high task she has set 
herself. Both in its principles and its development the 
treatment of the subject is strictly Incarnational and 
Christocentric. There is a merciful freedom from theological 
technicalities without any sacrifice of depth, and a full under- 
standing of man’s nature when discussing the problem of 
balancing the needs of spirit and body, of group and indivi- 
dual in Christian worship. The traditional Catholic teaching 
upon the use of Ritual, Symbol, Sacrament and Sacrifice is 
followed and developed in the opening chapters with a sure 
touch and delicacy which should exact a sympathetic recep- 
tion from the most hardened and implacable opponent of 
traditional Christian worship. 

Discussion of the dangers inherent in Ritualism and the 
problems it involves brings to light remarks too good to be 
passed over: ‘‘Habit and attention must therefore co-operate 
in the life of worship; and it is the function of cultus to 





2Worship, by Evelyn Underhill (The Library of Constructive Theo- 
logy, Nisbet; 10/6). 
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maintain this vital partnership. Habit alone easily deterio. 
rates into mechanical repetition, the besetting sin of the 
liturgical mind. Attention alone means, in the end, intoler- 
able strain. Each partner has his weak point. Habit tends 
to routine and spiritual red-tape; the vice of the institu. 
tionalist. Attention is apt to care for nothing but the ex- 
perience of the moment, and ignore the need of a stable 
practice, independent of personal fluctuations; the vice of 
the individualist. Habit is a ritualist. Attention is a pietist’’ 
(p. 27). For the Christian these two tendencies must work 
in partnership, not in rivalry. ‘‘If the extreme ritualist is an 
artist so interested in the acting that he loses sight of the 
total movement and intention of the play, the extreme for- 
malist is a practical man, who acknowledges his religious 
obligations and fulfils them in the cheapest and easiest way. 
. . . Every ritualist has his ‘bad days’ on which he be- 
comes a formalist’’ (pp. 36, 37). 

In almost every chapter there is the reiterated insistance 
that worship is not the response of the soul alone, but of the 
whole man. Bodily co-operation is as essential to worship 
as it is to every other human activity. The senses, imagina- 
tion, emotions must take their share in the business. The 
Holy Place, the Eikon, the Image are there to provide focal 
points of sensible devotion. Even the most austere Moham- 
medan turns to Mecca and the Kaaba. For the Christian the 
Incarnation of God the Son should make this essential 
characteristic of his adoring worship quite plain and evident. 
All the bewildering variety of Christian worship ‘‘is condi- 
tioned by a concrete fact; the stooping down of the Absolute 
to disclose Himself within the narrow human radius, the 
historical incarnation of the Eternal Logos within time. The 
primary declaration of Christianity is not ‘This do’ but 
‘This happened’—indeed, is happening still, since the path 
of the incarnation remains open, and Christ lives and acts in 
His Body, the Church, and gives Himself in its sacraments. 
And the primary Christian response to this stupendous pro- 
clamation is and must be Venite adoremus’’ (pp. 68, 69). 

There are timely warnings to the fastidious who dislike 
what they find crude in Christian worship, and who would 
prefer to be dissociated from the vulgar heartiness which 
sometimes finds its way into church: ‘‘If we have to choose 
between extreme cases, it is better to stand up and sing 
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‘Thine for ever, God of Love,’ surrounded by Christians of 
all sorts and sizes, from the Mayor and Corporation to the 
Brownies and Cubs, than to elude this bracing discipline and 
murmur the same sentiments in a nice quiet corner of the 
church. .. . The very circumstances of common worship 
can do much to mortify fastidiousness and religious self- 
regard. Moreover the Church is not a collection of prize 
specimens but a flock.’’ 

Two chapters are devoted to the nature, structure and 
significance of the Holy Eucharist which resume and weave 
together the earlier threads of Sacrament, Sacrifice and 
Ritual Action into an orderly and finely proportioned pat- 
tern, and the chapter which follows deals with the principles 
of Personal Worship. Individual devotion is shown to be not 
only necessary for personal salvation, but essential to the 
Church’s total life. ‘‘Each Christian life of prayer, however 
deeply hidden or apparently solitary in form, will affect the 
life of the whole Body. .. In obeying the first and great 
commandment, the life of personal worship obeys the second, 
too. Its influence radiates, its devoted self-offering avails for 
the whole’’ (p. 164). The author is here upon familiar ground 
and can guide with the authority of great learning and 
mature experience while never losing a homely and altogether 
enviable simplicity. There is understanding for the individual 
in every stage of prayer, a true appreciation of the familiar 
methods of mental prayer with their paraphernalia of com- 
position, points and acts, and a measured sympathy with 
those devotional manuals which in less sensitive hands might 
receive hard treatment: ‘‘they mediate His eternal Reality 
in a way fitted to our condition and give to each level of our 
psychic life its opportunity of sublimation . . . adapting all 
the resources of the phantasy life’’ (pp. 174-5). There is the 
necessary insistence upon the use of sensible images in 
mental prayer as the only means for progress towards the 
—— of God by ‘‘a naked intent stretching towards 

im.’’ 

Part II illustrates the principles already developed as they 
are found in practice. The same depth of learning and com- 
prehensive sympathy is brought to bear in illustrating the 
element of worship that predominates in Catholic, Orthodox, 
Anglican, Nonconformist and Quaker liturgies and prayer 
forms. In the review of Latin worship a Catholic might 
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pause at the following: ‘‘In spite of its theological and his- 
torical unsoundness—for it is certain that before the Middle 
Ages no particular reverence was paid to the Reserved 
Sacrament in any part of the Church—this devotion has 
proved its worth as a carrying medium of the Supernatural, 
and an incitement to prayer’ (p. 257). Leaving history on 
one side one might question ‘‘theological unsoundness”’ as 
altogether valid in the context, if the author gives assent to 
the doctrine of theological development. 

The closing chapter which treats of the Anglican tradition 
gives a clear impression of a sober and careful balance which 
is characteristically English. The incomparable beauty of its 
Collects, Prayers, Psalms and Scripture has to a great degree 
contributed to the maintenance of a liturgical form of prayer 
that has touched the understanding and the hearts of genera- 
tions of English men and women, and is still found at its best 
in the Offices of Matins and Evensong, which the author, a 
convinced Tractarian, describes with reason as ‘‘a chief 
glory of the Anglican rite.’’ 

It is with reluctance that one reaches the conclusion of a 
book so satisfying, so readable and so courteous. Its tone 
and temper are redolent of the spirit of Baron von Hiigel 
who is often quoted in its pages. Its learning and wisdom 
combined with a deep understanding and sympathy make 
it an outstanding contribution to constructive Christian 
theology. 

AELWIN TINDAL-ATKINSON, O.P. 





SOLIDARITY 


CHRIST died wholly for me. Christ died wholly for all 
men. Christ did not die only for me. Christ did not die only 
for the totality of men. For each and for all, not for a group 
or a part. This is the way we are made to stand up together, 
each person aGod’s purchase and all united in Christ: firstly, 
as it is seen, by His death, by the price that He paid for us. 
In the price that has been paid for my soul I am equal to the 
entire human race. In the matter of redemption you don’t 
count one, two, three; you count Jesus Christ. 
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Hence the Church is Catholic, universal, when its mem- 
bers are contained in one room in Jerusalem, and the historic 
Church is Catholic even when it is impossible to say in how 
many souls faith is sincere or one spark of charity burns. We 
know but cannot understand the identity of Christ with His 
Church. But it is Christ who is the unity of the Church, its 
integrity and its comprehensiveness. 

Knowing the Church to be a visible sheepfold we are 
accustomed to think of its members as consisting only of 
those visibly contained in it. Only God knows who are not 
members of the Mystical Body. But it is easy to be as it 
were suspicious of the baptism of desire, as if it were a rather 
romantic doctrine and not to be taken too seriously. Never- 
theless Christ died for all men, not for a group or a sect. 
Consider this ‘‘for’’ and that the intention which applies it is 
divine. All men. We know from philosophy the ontological 
hunger of the creature for God. Consider the supernatural 
hunger of God for the creature; and the Spirit that groans 
within each creature . . . unthinkable yearnings within the 
thythm of the life of God, the trinity of persons. From with- 
in, from without, the walls of the creature are assailed and 
captured. We know that our life is Christ, our redeemer. For 
me, yes, but for all men too. All men and each man. 

As in Adam we fell, so in Christ we are redeemed. The 
implication is of human solidarity; and it is not to be sup- 
posed that the object of the redemption was man’s specific 
difference; not a category, then, or an abstraction; not 
“humanity’’ as a kind of phase into which not-yet-man 
passes on its way to was-once-man, none of that. No. It is 
something of the same reality as the sinner and the God 
against whom he sins. It is not a something common to all 
men that is saved, but man who is saved. So it was not just 
an abstract nature that fell in the fall of Adam, it was our- 
selves who fell. True, the nature was harmed, but as belong- 
ing tous. Man is not evil in the abstract but a sinner in the 
concrete. His life comes from a source unabsolved of the 
price of its existence, having no act to give itself back to 
God: only the mercy of God which is not ours, the mercy of 
Jesus Christ. 

But what is this, to be fallen in Adam?—fallen in 1937, 
we, the thousands of millions of us? Yes, fallen nevertheless, 
because we are we and not just I and I and I. Have 
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we guessed yet, have we stumbled on, the solidarity of 
mankind? 

Not the solidarity of grains in a heap of sand (which is 
hardly more than a quantity while the grains are hardly so 
much as units). Not the solidarity of ants in their tunnelled 
kingdom, for here the fault of one calls only for replacement. 
Not merely a natural solidarity, though that is present. But 
we are men. Our existence has price with God; our acts are 
our own, not merely the acts of a system. Have we not 
learned that the entire material creation was made for God’s 
delight, but man for his friendship? Is mankind’s solidarity 
none other than God’s friendship? Is this the bond of charity 
that links the two commandments?—a bond of which the 
price is God’s respect of our freedom, even of that diminished 
freedom we still have in our sins. Certainly we know nothing 
of our freedom unless we know this solidarity is implied in it. 

So it was God who absolved the price of our existence, and 
we who were bound in one bondage under sin are free men in 
the integrity of Christ. Co-heirs—is that our unity ?—is that 
our present fellowship? 

But if so, therefore also as sharers in the divine intention 
which offered one integral sacrifice for all mankind. Sharers 
in redemption but also in the purpose of redeeming. As 
Christ gave, so man needed the gift not only for himself to 
receive, but to restore his own act of giving; in the love of 
God which is the fountain of our needs and of their fulfil- 
ment. As Christ is victim, so He is priest also. As He is God, 
so He is man also. And He is the voice and the act and the 
offering of us in the person of all mankind, the person who 
is also second in the trinity which is God. 

We are beginning to know, however stumblingly, that as 
our pope is vicar of the Son of God and the mouthpiece of 
divine authority, so all members of the Church, but par- 
ticularly the poor in whom there is no other office, are vicars 
of the Son of Man and the mouthpiece of all mankind. And 
the Church is one Person, God and man, priest and victim, 
the Person of Jesus Christ and the impersonation of the entire 
human race. 

So, the continuation of the salvation of God, 1937: 

“You are a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood . . .” 


BERNARD KELLY. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


THE CATHOLIC THOUGHT ASSOCIATION is an American counter- 
part of the Aquinas Society movement in England. A 
suggestive account of its aims and methods appears over 
the signature of Father Vincent C. Donovan, O.P., in THE 
COMMONWEAL (December 18): 


Lack of intellectual and moral discipline explains our chaos. We 
are trapped in the blind alley of the senses. ... Because of lack 
of thought, fetishes and superstitions intrigue us. There are the 
superstitions of wealth, of power, of social position, of sex, of ego 
in all its stupid and dangerous forms. Mass instruction has by no 
means developed keen intelligence. . 

Asceticism of the body for physical reasons profits us nothing 
as human beings unless there be also genuine asceticism of soul. 
Keeping fit is restoring to order the many elements that constitute 
man. In a certain sense it is truth, which, as St. Thomas says, 
is adjustment to reality. We have the faculty of thinking to keep 
us continually adjusted to reality. If we had exercised that 
faculty in conformity with laws as inherent to it as gravity is to 
nature, we would have realized that if it be practical to consider 
material things, it is much more logical to consider their Source 
and His purpose in creating them. Through applying our intellects 
to immediate human problems we would have arrived at the 
solution—man’s most characteristic act, reflection, directed to the 
Author of it. Here is the truth that shall free us from a self- 
created chaos. 

This is the truth which Pilate asked about, but which Thomas 
Aquinas clarified for us. Thomistic teaching is the synthesis of 
truth. Possessing a truly catholic mind, Thomas probed every- 
where for truth. Herein, of course, he was a real philosopher. 
He sought not merely knowledge, but wisdom; he wasn’t content 
with mere causes, but sought the cause of the causes. He pursued 
God as the modern scientist searches for microbes or electrons. In 
this Light which gives light Thomas was able to achieve an order 
within himself which is seen in the marvellous clarity of his 
teaching. The universality of truth which the scholars recently 
gathered at Harvard finally recognized as existing and which they 
aim collectively to give to mankind Thomas achieved and gave 
to us seven centuries ago. His ‘‘Summa Theologica’”’ is the sum- 
mary in principle of truth in every order of existence. It never 
pretended to be a scientific treatise, any more than the Bible. But 
if scientists had first become philosophers and followed the 
method and principles of Aquinas, not only is it probably that we 
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would have made even greater strides in scientific knowledge, but 
the chances are we would have achieved the art of living. 

Because we have been lost in things rather than sought their 
fundamental relationships, we find ourselves in an intellectual, 
moral, economic and social traffic-jam to-day. As a consequence 
Behn is right when he says: ‘‘A time which, like ours, must deal 
in sober earnest with so many things, is passionately interested in 
the problems of philosophy. Many people I know are looking for 
guidance.’’ We know of no better guide than Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. This conviction gave birth two years ago to the Catholic 
Thought Association. A very varied group of the laity sought the 
help of Saint Thomas’s religious brothers, the Friars Preachers, to 
reinterpret for them the teachings of Saint Thomas in the light of 
modern needs. The immediate result has been the development of 
a number of Thomistic centres throughout the country where 
courses are given in and on the great work of Aquinas. The 
Catholic Thought Association aims to make his teachings more 
widely and deeply known and applied. It seeks to stimulate and 
direct thought. ... 

The best summary of the organization is that implied by its 
name. Its title signifies Saint Thomas’s own statement that names 
should represent realities. The association is ‘‘catholic’’ in that 
like the Fathers of the Church it realizes the seeds of truth are 
everywhere, and it is for us to take them and develop them. Itis 
“‘catholic’’ also in the synthetic sense of Saint Thomas’s own 
Summae; in its lectures it is an integration and application of 
universal truth as far as modern problems are concerned. But it 
is truly Thomistic in the sense that it is also Catholic. Faith 
steadies, clarifies and guides the seeker of truth. The lectures 
expose Catholic principles of life. But while it is of great impor- 
tance that the average man’s knowledge of these principles be 
more than the Catholic ABC’s commonly accepted as sufficient, 
the Catholic Thought Association aims at a goal beyond this 
necessary one. It seeks not only to extend and deepen the know- 
ledge of Catholic principles, but it believes this can be done only 
by those interested bringing their own thought to assimilate 
Catholic Thought. The discussions after the lectures are an adap- 
tation of the mode of teaching in scholastic times when a lecture 
aimed to stimulate and discipline the mind rather than to instruct 
or merely to titillate the senses and entertain. 

CONTRACEPTIVE LOVE. A neglected but essential aspect of 
the ethics of contraception receives thoughtful treatment 
from Dr. E. Lyttelton in the Anglican review THEOLOGY 
(January). Our arguments against Birth Control commonly 


fail to meet the arguments actually employed to condone it: 
What we want to learn is the most plausible and powerful 
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argument in favour of contraception for the vast majority of 
married couples who cannot plead overcrowding or any other 
unnatural impediment to perfect liberty of action. 


The plea of course is this: that abstinence from conjugal inter- 
course mars and undermines ‘the sacred unity of the married life 
and prevents the third purpose of marriage from being fulfilled— 
viz., the mutual society, help and comfort. In other words, co- 
habitation is the signum efficax amoris, and if it is interrupted the 
mutual affection of husband and wife is seriously jeopardized. 


That plea expresses a truth, but at the same time contains a 
fallacy. The truth is that the sexual act is not only the symbol of 
the spiritual union between man and woman, but is in actual fact 
the consummation of the closest physical union possible of the 
two. That is the explanation of Christ’s words: ‘‘they two shall 
be one flesh’; also of St. Paul’s terrific warning against fornica- 
tion, namely, that the act brings about a complete physical 
intermingling of two bodies, that of the sinner with that of the 
harlot (I Cor. vi, 15, 16). Such consummation of union, when 
hallowed by the Church, is ‘‘sublimated’’ and transformed into 
an act symbolical of the closest spiritual union possible and 
efficaciously promotes the union. . . 


The fallacy is in assuming that there is no essential difference 
between the natural complete sexual act and the act incomplete, 
artificially interrupted and marred by contraception. But there is 
all the difference possible. The significance and interpretation of 
the one lie in the completeness of the physical union; but the 
significance, purpose, and intention of contraception lie in incom- 
pleteness, separation, and disunion. The one, because it is by 
nature physically unitive, may help to promote the ideal progress 
of two souls through Eros to Agapé: through the physical to the 
spiritual. The other by marring the physical union is separative 
in meaning and intention: it checks and forbids that passage into 
the spiritual which is the crowning glory of the marriage union. 
It is a calculated attempt to retain the essentially transient 
element of physical passion, and thereby eliminates the possibility 
of the transformation of earth into heaven: of the temporal into 
the eternal. 


Some such explanation, however clumsily expressed, is re- 
quired for the undeniable strength of the instinctive repulsion felt 
for contraception, not only by the piously disposed but by many 
who practise it; not only by the Christian Church to-day but by 
the consensus of our spiritual forefathers, reaching back far into 
Old Testament times. If there is any truth in the contention that 
the practice is a safeguard of the spiritual union of man and 
woman, what possible explanation is there of the verdict of such 
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men as W. E. Gladstone, Andrew Clark, the great physician, ang 
R. H. Hutton of the Spectator, expressed independently some 
sixty years ago: ‘‘Horrible!’’ That was all. It is idle to maintain 
that this repulsion is nowadays confined to the dwindling number 
of puritans alien from the heart of the problem or deficient in 
natural passion. We must not forget that there is every induce. 
ment for ordinary human beings to defend and uphold a practice 
which affords relief from an almost intolerable tension between 
opposing claims, and that that inducement has been operative not 
only to-day but always. Yet in spite of it the instinctive repulsion 
persists, and again is not confined to the strait-laced or the old- 
fashioned. What are we to make of the pathetic complaint of a 
contraceptionist to Dr. Gore: ‘‘Of course it’s very beastly, but 
what are you to do?”’... 


The writer goes on to show that insufficient stress has been 
laid in discussion on the subject that ‘‘What is wrong in 
contraception is in the essence of the act itself. For disguise 
it as we may, it is difficult to repel the blunt accusation made 
against it many years ago that it is in essence mutual self- 
abuse. It has become necessary to call a spade a spade, 
because it is nowadays contended that, speaking physio- 


logically, there is much to be said for the practice in 
moderation.’’ It is, of course, precisely on these grounds 
that it is condemned by Catholic theology and Casti 
Connubii. He concludes: 


Let us remember that however severe may be the tension and 
the perplexity when perfect agreement between man and wife 
seems impossible, there is no limit to the significance of God's 
promise to give the Holy Spirit to them that ask. All the most 
baffling problems of conduct to-day are due to our languid belief 
in the Pentecostal Gift. 

In conclusion let us revert to the claim made by the votaries of 
the line of least resistance: that it safeguards the matrimonial 
union. An agreement between two human beings to follow a line 
of conduct lower than that approved by conscience means a 
partnership in progress down the Broad Way. But agreement to 
help each other to live in obedience to the Law of the Cross 
simply because it is Divine brings about perhaps the most beauti- 
ful manifestation of the Kingdom of Heaven upon this earth: a 
truly Christian home, where young souls are trained in an atmos- 
phere of that renunciation of the world which St. Paul speaks of 
as the transformation of humanity by ‘‘the renewing of the 
mind.”’ 

The whole of this remarkable article should be read. 
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THE SPANISH TRAGEDY. SEPT for January 8th reaffirms and 
defends its neutral attitude in words which we may make 


our own: 

We are often reproached for what is called our indecision and 
lack of partisanship, especially in regard to affairs in Spain. Our 
critics regard us both as simple souls unable to free ourselves from 
undue scrupulosity, and as astute calculators who decline to 
pronounce on an event until they see which way the wind blows. 

We flatter ourselves that we are neither the one nor the other. 
We profess to be just simply Christians; Christians who decline to 
pass judgment without sufficient evidence, or to confuse the 
orders of grace and nature, of morality and technique. We claim, 
moreover, to be Catholics who are anxious to preserve the pri- 
mordial and permanent interests of the Church. These facts alone 
should explain our caution, without our being charged with naive 
scrupulosity or a subtle Machievellianism. 

Some would wish that we should declare ourselves unhesita- 
tingly and without restriction or qualification for General Franco; 
that we should join the ranks of those who proclaim his campaign 
as a crusade of Christianity against atheistic Marxism. It is, we 
are told, all so clear and simple. Why hesitate? 

Because, precisely, it is not clear and simple at all. On one 
side, it is true, there is the vast majority of Spanish Catholics; but 
there are also Moslem troops, masonic generals (though it seems 
to be untrue that Franco himself was ever a freemason), Hitlerite 
soldiers and fascists of the Falange who fight against what they 
call clericalism. On the other side are communists, anarchists, 
cathedral-burners, priest-murderers—but also some great Catholic 
names, a Bergamin, an Ossorio y Gallardo and almost the entire 
mass of Basque Catholics. Faced with such an imbroglio, we 
cannot join with those who pronounce categorically and without 
teflection for one side or the other. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, the Spanish war is not a 
crusade. It began as the result of a pronunciamento, and it 
involves too many political factors for us to liken it to a re- 
conquest of the Holy Sepulchre. 

It is fully understandable that, for political considerations and 
with political aims in view, Catholics should have joined the ranks 
of Franco; and we are far from blaming them for that. But to 
identify the cause of Catholicism with that of the Nationalists, to 
associate the Cross of Christ with Franco’s standard—that is quite 
another kettle of fish. Rather does it seem our duty ito stress the 
Church’s transcendence and independence of every political 
party, no matter of what nation nor how many Catholics it 
includes in its ranks. 
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It might seem that we thereby discourage hopes for the im- 
mediate future. But even if Franco is successful, it is by no means 
certain that that will be beneficial to the interests we have most at 
heart. We may apply to Spain, and to all nations, what the 
Bishops of Belgium have recently said in an admirable pastoral 
letter to their flocks: ‘‘It is to be believed that a Catholic-inspired 
dictatorship will, in the long run, do more harm than good from 
the religious standpoint, both by reason of the hostility it would 
provoke, and especially by reason of the violent reaction it is 
bound to engender when it finally collapses.’’ 

The Belgian hierarchy declines to be enticed by the fair pro- 
mises of would-be dictators. It is not so short-sighted, and it is 
right. And the duty of Catholics throughout the world is to be 
equally far-seeing. 

The same weekly follows up in its issue of January 15th 
with a Témoignage chrétien sur l’ Espagne reproduced from 
LA CROIX. After a distressing account of alleged happenings 
behind the lines of the insurgent as well as of the ‘‘Govern- 
ment’’ parties, it concludes: 


All this has helped to create in certain circles a state of 
misgiving regarding the government which has been formed 
to guarantee order and justice. It is said that the Spanish civil 
war has broken out for the defence of Christian civilization. But 
in view of the horrible scenes which have been taking place both 
at the front and behind the lines, I am compelled to pause to 
ponder on the meaning of those two words: civilization, Christian 
civilization. If all this is for civilization, why these acts of 
barbarity? If all this is for Christian civilization, how reconcile 
them with the precept of the Master that we should love one 
another? 

But, alas, the Spanish war has but one objective: extermination. 


Those who would simplify the Spanish disaster to a Holy 
War of Catholic Spain against anti-God revolutionary forces 
should read also the Réflexions of a Spanish priest in the 
January number of ESPRIT. He points out, among other 
things, that the Pope, so far from proclaiming Franco’s 
campaign as a crusade which all Catholics should join, has 
roundly recognized the civil war as the evil which it is: a 
thing unthinkable were we to regard it as a ‘‘Holy War.” 
REVUE DOMINICAINE of Ottawa (December) publishes a well- 
balanced editorial on the subject of the Spanish war which 
draws attention to some disquieting ‘‘totalitarian’’ pro- 
nouncements of the Burgos Government. It concludes: 
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Catholics should therefore rigorously moderate their approba- 
tion of and adhesion to the party which seems most likely to 
emerge victorious from this frightful disaster. Doubtless, an 
imperfect order is better than anarchy, and, from that standpoint, 
we prefer to opt with Unamuno for “‘civilization’’ against “‘bar- 
parism’’ and chaos. But, from the Catholic point of view, the 
victory of the Right can be the object of our hopes only to the 
extent that it is a lesser evil. 


While we must pray for Spain’s deliverance from Red 
domination and all it implies, it is still not easy to share 
enthusiasm for the lesser evil which seems to be its unavoid- 
able concomitant. 


THE LESSON OF SPAIN. But while remaining neutral with 
regard to the political issues of the war, we cannot afford to 
remain indifferent to the lessons of the martyrdom of the 
Spanish Church. Some reflexions of a Catalonian priest 
deserve to be pondered upon. We quote from THE COMMON- 
WEAL (December 18): 


As the horrible war in Spain drags on, it becomes more and 
more apparent how fundamentally critical is the situation of the 
Church. Spectators of the tragedy are, indeed, inclined to think 
that the task of rebuilding will be the affair of many sacrificial 
generations. We note that P. Palau, S.J., renowned during 
twenty-five years as the apostle of Catholic social and caritative 
action in Catalonia, has drawn a bitter but necessary lesson from 
all that has happened in a series of articles written for I] Criterio, 
of Argentina. ‘‘The duty to listen to hard sayings when one’s 
heart bleeds with sorrow is a bitter experience,’ he writes. ‘“But 
is it not worse still to hide or deny the truth? The enormous evils 
which have now burst upon Spain in the form of a terrible 
catastrophe are not the work of to-day merely. This is no sudden 
whirlwind which swooped down unexpectedly in a night. The 
origins must be sought for many years back. Though one cannot 
praise too highly the heroic example given by some Christians, 
the fact remains that our people as a whole, which loved to term 
itself the Catholic nation par excellence, could not resist the sin of 
arrogance and as a result piled up grievous faults. It so loved 
and idealized its history that it ignored the need for adding any- 
thing thereunto. It did not sense the importance of examining its 
conscience to see whether it was fulfilling its social duties; and still 
less did it understand how Christian life was ebbing away, not 
only in official circles but even in the great masses of the people. 
Catholicism became something like a caste of specially elect souls, 
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having no fiery love for the lost and the forgotten. It was a 
Catholicism which often limited itself to cursing the godless, in 
the false notion that it sufficed to hope 'that God would of His own 
accord destroy the enemies of Spain in due time.’’ P. Palay 
rebukes in particular the ‘‘sectarianism’’ which sundered Catho- 
lics into warring groups, quarrelling about matters that needed 
above all the influence of a united Catholic society. These things 
are worth repeating in Argentina, he thinks, for a reason akin to 
that which underlies the ancient maxim—‘‘There but for the 
grace of God go I!’’ 


Condemnations of the shortcomings of the Church in Spain 
should, however, be tempered by the thought that it has at 
least been thought worthy of its martyrdom. There is much 
truth in the concluding sentence of a remarkable article in 
THE TABLET (January 16) comparing the economic position 
of the established Church of England with that of the Church 
of Spain: 

Modern anti-clericalism in Europe is not the fruit of irritation 
with supine and hypocritical wealth. It is the hatred of men who 
want to impose one set of secular doctrines against those who 
stand in their path and maintain by example and precept another 
doctrine and a wholly different view of the purpose of life and the 
nature of the end of man. It is an involuntary tribute, and does 
honour to the Christians who arouse it and become accounted 
worthy to suffer great things. 


REVUE DES REVUES. Our admirable contemporary ESPRIT 

now publishes a pungent feature under this caption. A 

selection of views on some English-speaking periodicals from 

the January issue combine instruction with entertainment. 
On GK’s WEEKLY: 


L’hebdomadaire fondé par G. K. Chesterton pour défendre sa 
théorie du Distributisme (retour a la petite propriété individuelle) 
continue sous la direction d’ Hilaire Belloc. Le communisme est 
sa béte noir. C’est un peu pour les Anglais une facgon de se sentir 
Européens!... Les Numéros du 3-12 et du 10-12 publient une 
lettre de G. B. Shaw, qui tente de convaincre Belloc que le 
Communisme russe apporte la solution cherchée par les Distribu- 
tists!... et la réponse de H. Belloc. Ce dernier goiite peu 
l’humour irlandais.‘‘Le communisme est le reméde du Capitalisme 
exactement comme le prohibition fut celui de 1’alcoolisme améri- 
cain.’’ Or tous les hommes aiment la biére.—Oui, mais 4 quand 
la grande tournée? Nous préférons d’excellentes notes sur 
l’asservissement financier auquel aboutira le réarmement actuel. 
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_Signalons aussi d’admirables petites fables d’Esope, mises au 
goit du jour. 
On the November number of THE AMERICAN REVIEW: 


Etude du sculpteur anglais Eric Gill sur la Propriété et la 
Morale Catholique. Les américains de la revue sont incroyable- 
ment humanistes et cultivés. Numéro 4 lire par ceux qui ont lut 
The Last Puritan de Santayana et qui s’intéressent 4 un milieu 
trés intelligent mais qui reste a l’ombre des universités. 


On the current number of COLOSSEUM: 


Une admirable présentation. La pilule est bien dorée! La 
démocratie en entend de dures. Et certes, telle qu’elle est, c’est 
bien mérité. Mais l’Action Francaise ‘‘habille mieux!’’ Le 
Fascisme est couvert de fleurs,—et le corporatisme,—et la culture; 
Franco est le grand sauveur.... Pas la moindre petite épine 
la-dessous.—_Je croyais Bernard Wall anglais; il parait qu’il est 
catholique aussi. Alors, nous ne comprenons plus. 


On the November number of BLACKFRIARS: 


Pour son 200e anniversaire [sic/] le P. V. McNabb rapelle la 
position adoptée par lui et ses collaborateurs:—refus de toute 
concession; compréhension toujours plus affinée de notre époque 
et des personnes.—Certains commentaires sur l’objection de con- 


science et sur le drame espagnol ont bien toute la pénétration et 
la justesse attendues, ils n’ont pas peur d’appeler les choses par 
leur nom et de dénoncer toutes les équivoques.... 


CONTEMPORANEA. CATHOLIC SURVEY (Bulletin of the C.C.I.R.): 
Excellent special number devoted to The Task of Catholics 
in the Maintenance of European Order: John Eppstein, André 
Toledano, A. Menidizabal Villalba and C. C. Martindale are 
among the contributors. 


CRITERION (January): The Religious Philosophy of Paul Elmer 
More by Philip S. Richard: its significance in the revolt from 
teligious romanticism. Sibelius as a Teacher by B. de Torne: 
first-hand recollections of the master. Divine Democracy by 
W. G. Peck: argues that Christianity implies democracy and 
that democracy necessarily rots without Christianity: ‘‘the 
failure of what has passed for democracy in the modern 
world, the rise of the totalitarian State, must not be allowed 
to confuse Christian thought.’’ 

DownsIDE REviEw (January): One Aspect of the Christian Fact 
by Dom Christopher Butler: a brilliant and valuable essay 
on the essence of Christianity as ‘‘the invasion of the his- 
torical order by the transcendent, supra-historical order.’’ 
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Catholic Tradition and English Literature by Dom Hilary 
Steuart: the past debt of English prose to Catholicism, and 
“‘through Hopkins Catholic tradition is again operative in 
English literature.’’ An important review of Dr. Kidd’s 
Roman Primacy by Dom Ralph Russell. 

DusLin REviEW (January): Spain’s Two Republics by Prof. 
William C. Atkinson: an illuminating comparison. Rome 
and Anti-Rome by Don Luigi Sturzo. 


HocHLAND (January): Festgabe fiir Karl Muth. 


Ir1sH Rosary (January): A good comparative statement of 
Catholic and Communist Social Ideals by M. G. S. Sewell. 

New GREEN QUARTERLY (Winter): Grace and World Order by 
Maurice Reckitt. 

ORATE FRATRES (December 27): The Holy See and the Liturgical 
Movement by Bernard Capelle, O.S.B.: collection of Papal 
pronouncements and audiences indicating the authentic 
scope and character of the movement. The Liturgy and 
Language by Lancelot C. Sheppard: a case for the vernacular 
soberly presented. 

Vie INTELLECTUELLE (December 10): A moving tribute to R. M. 
Rilke by Daniel-Rops. (December 25): An informative 
account of the Austrian experiments in the corporative 
organization of society by J.-T. Delos, O.P. 

PENGUIN. 





REVIEWS 
THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


AscETICAE ET MysTicaE SumMA. By R. P. Chrysogonus a Iesu 
Sacramentato, Disc. Carm. (Marietti, Turin; ro lire.) 


Recent legislation has given to the methodical study of mystical 
theology a definite place in ecclesiastical training, and since this 
has chanced to synchronize with the present vogue of text-book 
education it has led to the demand for some comprehensive 
manual. It is lamentably probable that the demand will be fully 
satisfied by the Asceticae et Mysticae Summa. It is said that one 
of the most distinguished of Dominican lecturers in mystical 
theology wept when he first read this volume. Other Thomists 
will sympathize with his emotion even if they cannot share in the 
form of its expression. 


The manual contains not only a theological treatise but a neat 
Compendium Historicum in which mystics are arranged and 
summarized. It is likely that this last feature will have wide 
appeal, for the summaries are always succinct and the occasional 
inaccuracies are formulated with a quiet assurance. One entry 
may be quoted for its naive charm: Eckhart—illius scripta 
destructa fuerunt poene ex toto et vix illus doctrinam cognoscimus 
nisi per damnatas propositiones. The vernacular of Eckhart has 
caused the nineteenth century to regard him as the Father of 
German Prose, and his Latin treatises now give employment to 
two rival editorial committees. The Compendium is preceded by 
an Ascetica and a Mystica. The Ascetica combines much sound 
moral exhortation with a slightly fantastic theory of the operation 
of the Gifts. In the Mystica, forms of mystical prayer are care- 
fully ranged in strata while their appropriate physical con- 
comitants are sedulously discussed. Throughout it seems that the 
Ascetica is considered as the normal road to Christian perfection 
and the Mystica as an oddity. 


The conception of the mystic as spiritually odd, the emphasis 
on phenomena and the iron subdivisions may be contrary to the 
freedom and the race-wide vision of the Dominican mystical 
school. But there is place for it within Catholicism. The author 
could have claimed known names in his support: P. Scaramelli, 
even to some extent P. Poulain. It is regrettable that instead he 
should have claimed that of Divus Thomas. And we regret that 
he should be so sure that St. Thomas was misinterpreted by P. 
Garrigou-Lagrange. As in some trecento Epiphany the great 
Orders of the Church have each brought their offerings to the 
mystical Body of Christ; the Dominicans their Summa, the 
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Fathers of the Society their Exercises, the Carmelites their Dar} 
Night of the Soul. We recognize that it would be a temerarioys 
Dominican who would contradict the Discalced Carmelites upon 
the Night or pose as an official interpreter of the Spiritual Exer. 
cises. Perhaps such reticence may yet become reciprocal. 
GERVASE MaTHEw, O.P. 


THE STRUCTURE OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. By John Mac. 
murray. (Faber & Faber; 3/6.) 


“‘Organized religion, on the defensive, tends to range itself . . . 
with the conservatives and the reactionaries. But the tide of 
social evolution cannot for ever be dammed by the dykes of 
vested interest.’’ That religion in the persons of its exponents has 
been identified with capitalism and militarism is the reason why, 
in the Pope’s words, the Church has lost the working classes; 
there is another way in which religion and reaction may coincide 
—in the sphere of thought. ‘‘The progressive attitude of mind is 
frankly empirical, while the religious temper remains traditional 
and dogmatic.’’ So men have ‘“‘pinned their faith to science, un- 
aware that science cannot save the world, since it must serve and 
cannot lead.’’ If religion could ‘‘abandon its traditional dogma- 
tism and become itself empirically minded, it could lead the 
progressive movement with science as its technical adviser’; if 
this is impossible it is doomed; it must ‘‘either transform itself or 
fade away.”’ 


Professor Macmurray discusses, in these three significant lec- 
tures, how this transformation might be achieved. He begins by 
arguing that, while science and art are two partial empiricisms 
which if left unsynthetized lead to chaos, religion, by providing 
tthe necessary synthesis, can achieve the ‘‘salvation of the world.” 
“‘To say that religion belongs to the early stages of human life 
and is destined to be superseded as human development goes on 
is to talk foolishness’’; for ‘‘the field of religious experience is the 
whole field of common experience organized in relation to the 
central fact of human relationship . . . its problem is the problem 
of communion or community’’; and the analysis of common 
human relationships brings out just those terms and forms which 
are found in religion; the conviction in a community that religion 
is a childish superstition, ‘‘though it is no evidence against the 
rationality of religion, is the strongest evidence that the personal 
telationships of its members are irrational and that the commu- 
nity is in process of dissolution.’’ 

In the third of these lectures Professor Macmurray goes on to 
discuss, in a searching analysis, how religion has in fact become 
entrenched and remote from daily experience: instead of being 
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referred to the world of actual experience, it can be referred away 
from it to another world; hence escapism, dualism of conscious- 
ness, the divorce of religion from life. But ‘‘it is only at the level 
of intention or explicit consciousness that the dissociation can take 
place. . . The reference remains unconscious. Its ideas, though 
they are referred in explicit consciousness to the other world, 
function in the individual or the society as unconscious symbols 
of the actual community. Now, it is characteristic of unconscious 
symbols that they remain undeveloped. They refer, that is to say, 
not to the existing state of social life, but to a state of social life 
to which they were originally consciously referred at the time of 
their formation.’’ Hence, ‘“‘the religion of a society which has 
become dissociated from the secular relationships of its members 
will retain an unconscious reference to the secular life of the 
community as it was at the time when the dissociation set in. For 
this reason a dissociated religion works as a powerful conservative 
agency. Indeed, its effect is to attach to the past a sacredness 
which the present has lost, and to produce a craving for a return 
to more primitive conditions of life. . . The religion, therefore, has 
progressively less potentiality of reference to the contemporary 
reality of common life.’’ 


The fundamental facts of religion, so the Christian will argue, 
are valid equally of any time or place, having themselves a reality 
greater than that of the transiencies of space-time. Yet we cannot 
but admit the validity of Professor Macmurray’s argument with 
regard to the temporal and accidental reference which those facts 
have been given, we cannot deny that dissociation exists, and 
that religion as it is lived in the lives of many of us becomes 
progressively less referable to contemporary reality. Is there a 
solution other than the one advocated here? ‘‘The spiritual world 
to which, by our transcendence of the natural order, we belong is 
not another world, but the natural world known and intended.”’ 
The Christian humanist (and the importance of his thesis, it may 
be suggested, is nowhere more apparent than in this context of 
teligion’s dilemma to-day) will substitute, for ‘“‘known and in- 
tended,’’ ‘‘uplifted and enlarged’’; the natural world, he holds, 
is penetrated by a Reality which is not dissociable from it but 
through Which on the contrary it is raised to a higher power; 
nature and grace not incompatible but continuous, so that the 
failure to make conscious reference is, without self-contradiction, 
impossible. Acosmism is undeniably one of the causes which have 
brought religion to its present pass; acosmism is not Christian but 
a denial of Christianity; yet practical acosmism is an ever- 
present danger to the Christian. The urgency of avoiding that 
danger is, for us, the moral of this deep and stimulating book. 


GERALD VAnNn, O.P. 
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THE FLAMING Door. Study of the Mission of the Celtic Folk-Sou] 
by means of Legends and Myths. By Eleanor C. Meny, 
(Rider & Co.; 12/6.) 


Pantheistic over-identification leads to depersonalized vacuity, 
That is a psychological principle empirically verifiable. The 
“‘life-line’’ of an individual is the resultant of the ‘‘individual” 
and “‘collective’’ tendencies of the psychic process at any given 
moment. It is the intertwined action of the two tendencies, per- 
fectly differentiated and balanced, which gives richness and 
harmony to the human being; whilst ‘‘individuation”’ is precisely 
through prudent differentiation from the ‘‘collective psyche.” 
And that differentiation is the precious thing about any individual 
soul. Through it is made possible his unique contribution to 
history, to lite. (Such is a summary of Jung’s researches into the 
relation of the ‘‘individual’’ to the ‘‘collective unconscious.’’) 

Hence we get the double rhythm of the spiritual life—the 
flowing outwards to the multiplicity of creatures and the thrusting 
inwards to the threshold of the supernatural where the unity of 
divine light plays in the soul: ‘‘Variety up to the verge of 
dissipation: Recollection up to the verge of emptiness’ (Von 
Hiigel). But only up to the verge. And there must be both 
verges. Otherwise balance goes, and you get that quaint paradox, 
the neurotic religious—the automatic visionary, whose indivi- 
duality is swallowed up by a world of imagery and pretentious 
dogmatism, where the emptiness of the abstract truth proposed 
seems hardly worth the loss of the human individuality sacrificed. 

The Church has always recognized this principle and the 
dangers of ignoring it. Her prayer-life is the supreme example. 
For side by side with the collective action of the Liturgy she 
insists on the importance of spontaneous devotion in its most 
individual forms. She has a delicate respect for the unique 
spiritual attrait of each soul. For she knows that there is, in a 
positive way, no more precious thing for God than the individual 
contribution. 

But the principle is usually glossed over by esoteric systems. 
Not that the criticism of lack of psychic equilibrium bears in its 
naked brutality on this book. But it does apply—obliquely. For 
true religion is basically dim. And we mistrust religion with too 
much light, ‘‘too much clearness,’’ as a great Catholic writer has 
put it. And in this book there is much too much light. Not, 
again, that its fundamental theses are untrue. They are not. 
When precipitated from their solvent of seemingly pointless 
superstition, they represent ultimate values. Thus: ‘‘Logical 
thinking . . . tends to tear one away from dreaminess or instinc- 
tive action and impulse; it works separatively, separating us from 
our surroundings so that we can observe them. . . It creates the 
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ibility of selfless devotion to something other than ourselves.”’ 
Or: “It was (the Bards’) function to be ‘psychologists’. . . . They 
had to suffer and endure and overcome all that belongs to the 
tragedy of the impurity of the human soul in the face of the 
Divine Soul... . Every poet knows this suffering. Theirs was a 
Dionysian, a Kabirian, cult.’’ Passages such as these are vital. 
This is true light. But the light diffused here is not the same light 
that radiates in pretentious dazzle from the cabbalistic calcula- 
tions in Chapter I or the zodiac-diagram from Paracelsus. This 
latter is too definite, too clear, to be true. Indeed such analyses 
are so “‘coherent’’ logically as to be ethically and religiously 
valueless. (For what is too ‘‘coherent’’—too intelligible-for-us—is 
purely natural.) 

In short, if the veritable Walpurgis Night of phantasies, to 
which the disciples of Rudolf Steiner treat us, were purged of its 
tinkling Magus-symbols, and if a quiet discussion of the personal 
character of the God who gives validity to those phantasies were 
substituted for much of the enthusiastic “‘light’’-eulogizing, it 
would gain resonance and genuineness. And we should no longer 
fear the dissolution of our human individualities by the super- 
abundant radiance. 

Yet these are but qualifications of our admiration for an inspir- 
ing book, delightfully written. And even these criticisms are 
perhaps anticipated by the author, when she says, in her closing 
section: ‘‘A jumble, you may say; a fantastic mixture of legend 
and superstition and pseudo-history. But perhaps, here and 
there, the innocent beauty of some old tale may have stirred your 
heart so that you had to say ‘it is true.” The world magician has 
woven a beautiful tapestry and leaves the threads of it in our 
hands so that we may complete it; and in the centre a space is 
left for us in which to weave the Figure whose Face and Form 
elude us still, though we have held the threads to fashion them 
with for two thousand years.”’ 

All of which we concede—so long as we are not asked to 
dissolve our human individualities, Homunculus-like, in the face 
of infinite light. For grace does not destroy nature. If it did, 
no one would want it. NorBerT Drewitt, O.P. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
SociaL OricIns. By Eva Ross. (Sheed & Ward; 3/6.) 


This little book is the outcome of a course of lectures given by 
the author at the Catholic Social Guild Summer School in 1935. 
They were of an apologetical nature and meant to disprove the 
false assumptions of the evolutionists which have for so long held 
the field regarding the origins of the family, the State, property 
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and religion. The book therefore has its undoubted merits, but 
one wonders how far this purely negative approach will carry 
conviction amongst non-Catholics. Darwinism also once upon a 
time was proved wrong in this purely negative way: but it was 
only when the positive side could be developed by showing just 
how genetics conformed not to Darwinian but to Mendelian prin- 
ciples, that the bottom of Darwinism dropped out. 

In the same way, it is one thing to refute the Comte, Levy- 
Bruhl, Tylor, etc. of a, scientifically, bygone age: it is quite 
another to explain very simply just how human social origins 
developed historically—from a Primitive Food Collectors’ age to 
the three distinct types of primary civilization, of hunters, shep- 
herds and farmers. What the ordinary reach-me-down man of 
to-day needs is a small manual of what I would call ‘‘Proto- 
history’’—that part of human history which lies anterior to the 
beginnings—less than 10,000 years ago—of those Higher Civiliza- 
tions of China, India, Babylonia, Egypt and Iran, whose direct 
heirs we are. And as the ordinary manuals of Astronomy do not 
prove why the theories of Ptolemy must be wrong, or that Aris- 
totelian physics is false, or that the earth is not a disk, but just 
tell us what is known of the stellar universe: so also a manual 
of Protohistory is badly needed, just giving a straightforward 
account of what happened to man after his expulsion from Eden 
and how the four fundamental varieties of Primitive, Hunter, 
Shepherd and Farmer arose and later on mingled again. 

Perhaps it is absurd for a reviewer to quarrel with an author 
for not having written the book he would have wished her to 
write: but it surely is like playing Hamlet without the Prince 
of Denmark for an author—a Catholic author at that—to write on 
Social Origins and quote approvingly Fr. Wilhelm Schmidt, 
S.V.D., without as much as mentioning his four ‘‘Kultur Kreise”’ 
(i.e. the four fundamental civilization types), which he has done 
so much to establish, and acceptance of which he has rendered 
by this time scientifically inescapable. What Gregor Mendel has 
done for Genetics, Wilhelm Schmidt has done for Ethnology: it 
is the constructive, positive discoveries of these two Scientist- 
Religious that have brought about the final collapse of nineteenth- 
century evolutionism. One understands that agnostics do not feel 
much zest for a haute vulgarisation of theories which prove that 
Social Origins begin with Monotheism, Monogamy, etc. : but what 
grounds can Catholics have for fighting equally shy of them? 

H. C. E. ZACHARIAS. 


MopERN PRODUCTION AMONG BACKWARD PreopteEs. By D. E. 
Greaves. (Allen & Unwin; 10/6.) 


This is a remarkable book and one that deserves close study on 
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the part of all who are perplexed by what Sir Norman Angell calls 
“This Have and Have-not Business’ of Colonial and would-be 
Colonial Powers. The book forms part of a series of Studies in 
Economics and Commerce, issued by the London School of 
Economics, and is also a thesis for the Ph. (Econ.) Doctorate of 
the University of London. It professes merely to be an analysis 
of the economic metamorphosis that accompanies the extension of 
imperial rule over hitherto remote and self-sufficing communities : 
but the author’s endeavour has been ‘‘to subsume these communi- 
ties under the same analytical technique as is applicable to those 
more advanced.”’ 


This ‘‘subsuming’’ has been done with considerable psycholo- 
gical skill: in fact, Miss Greaves seems to possess that very un- 
usual mind which is eager and competent ‘‘to undertake the 
analysis of the obvious.’’ As a consequence the whole subject of 
“the native mind’’ is lifted out of that rather foetid glass-house 
atmosphere of sentimentality and brutality which depicts the 
mentality of any society which does not conform to Wall Street 
standards as ‘‘inscrutable,’’ ‘‘mysterious’’ or ‘‘childlike.’’ Instead 


of which rubbish we get some sane, clear, common-sense, which, 
for instance, fails to see why ‘‘barter between two tribes in Africa 
is deplorable backwardness, while barter between two nations in 
Europe is a step forward in the methodology of civilization’”’; or, 


“if natives are to be criticized for making inefficient use of their 
land, why the unploughed areas of Kenya and Nyasaland land 
grants and the empty spaces or haciendas in America are to be 
exempt from criticism.’’ In Kenya the natives are not allowed to 
grow coffee because they are said to allow disease to develop: yet 
when the coffee industry of Ceylon was exterminated by leaf 
fungus, it was a plantation industry entirely in European hands: 
and the witchbroom disease has devastated not the native trees in 
West Africa but the estates in Ecuador. In a tribal society yams 
are provided, as roads are in a capitalistic society, i.e. as a public 
utility; in the former the person in want applies to the family, in 
the latter to the state; in the former the munificence of the 
wealthy must be in proportion to his riches, whilst in the latter he 
is made to pay graduated income tax. Plus ¢a change, plus ¢a 
reste la méme chose. 


Wilsonian ideology has defined ‘‘backward ones’’ as those 
“unable to stand alone under the strenuous conditions of modern 
life’’—the author shrewdly observes that, ‘‘if they were left alone, 
they would not find the conditions of life so strenuous.’”’ The fact 
is that the economic structure of these communities is changing 
from collectivism to individualism under duress by outside forces 
which have proved no less irresistible because they speak of 
these people no longer as the assets of conquerors but as wards of 
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Civilization. The **backward’’ tribe used to be self-contained, 
self-sufficient, self-sanctioned: the very purpose of Western pene. 
tration is to break down this isolation—is it then a wonder that 
these people regarded these economic influences as a danger to 
the whole balance of their lives, economic, social and religious? 
But, remarks Miss Greaves, ‘“‘the habit of regarding foreign 
economic influences as a danger to the whole structure of national 
life is not confined to Africans, as we can see by recalling the 
protests that are being evoked by the flooding of the world with 
cheap Japanese goods.”’ 

To sum up, “‘homo ceconomicus is essentially the same in every 
type of society, and to treat him as varying in character because 
the concrete manifestations of his impulses and satisfactions differ 
in time and place, is to invite a needless confusion of thought.” 
But is that not the case, because one has really got to deal not 
with a logical concept, such as homo ceconomicus, but with a 
live, human person? The production of goods is after all a human 
activity: as such, it is subject to psychological factors, first and 
last. Miss Graves’ study is a most valuable contribution towards 
an understanding of these factors, as applied to people who are 
no less human for being coloured, and no less children of God for 
being sacrificed to Mammon. H. C. E. Zacuarias. 


MEDLEVAL STUDIES 


The first Dominican settlement at Paris was made in the 
neighbourhood of the Cathedral of Notre Dame in 1217. Through 
the benefactions of a famous Master in Theology, John de 
Barastre, Dean of St. Quintin, the Dominicans came in posses- 
sion, a year later, of the Church of St. James, situated in the 
centre of the university city. Their aim in Paris, as attested bya 
contemporary chronicler, was ‘‘ut studerent, et praedicarent, et 
conventum facerent.’’ Lacking a graduated Master in theology of 
their own, Pope Honorius III charged John de Barastre, their 
benefactor, to teach ‘‘fratres ordinis Praedicatorum in sacra 
Pagina studentes.’’ The task, however, of presenting to the 
Mastership the first Dominican, Roland of Cremona, did not fall 
upon the Dean of St. Quintin, but was reserved to an English 
professor, John of St. Giles, who later on, in a quite unexpected 
manner, became himself a Dominican. In spite of the masterly 
study published in 1923 by Card. Ehrle, very little is known of 
this first Dominican Master in Paris. E. Filthaut, O.P., has taken 
upon himself to add our knowledge on the subject with a good 
monograph, originally presented as a thesis for the Doctorate of 
Divinity in the University of Bonn.1 





1 E. Firtuaut, O.P.: Roland von Cremona O.P. and die Anfdnge der 
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A short introduction describes briefly the intellectual ideal ot 
the young Dominican Order. The rest of the book falls into five 
sections, dealing with Roland’s life and his theological achieve- 
ment, his Summa. As is well known, Roland joined the Domi- 
nican Order when BI. Reginald of Orleans was at the head of the 
community in Bologna. Roland at that time was professor in the 
University, gui tunc regebat Bononiae. The difficulty lies in 
determining in which faculty he was then teaching. Rashdall’s 
contention that he was a canonist is absolutely untenable. It 
remains then to ascertain whether it was in philosophicis, as some 
manuscripts read, or in physicis, as others have it. Despite the 
accurate handling of the problem in this book, it seems to me that 
it is still an open question whether Roland was actually lecturing 
in the faculty of Arts or Medicine. 


Dr. Filthaut then proceeds to study Roland’s theological work 
preserved in the only known MS., viz. Cod. 795 of the Mazarine 
Library, Paris. He discusses the authorship and concludes that it 
is undoubtedly authentic. It is a proper Summa following the 
order of the book of the Sentences, neither a commentary on, nor 
a collection of quaestiones on, the Sentences, as reads the title 
later added to the manuscript. The Summa is the result of his 
teaching, and though it is not a reportatio, yet it does not 
represent the Master’s definitive redaction. According to Dr. 
Filthaut the work was begun in Paris, continued in Toulouse and 
finished in Bologna, 1234. I am not quite convinced by the 
author’s arguments that the Summa had been completed in 
Italy and therefore in 1234. In my opinion it is doubtful 
whether it can be placed later than 1232. The section on 
the sources of the Summa is very instructive. The author 
distinguishes the Sancti: Holy Writ, the Glossae, the Latin 
and Greek Fathers, and the Legends of Saints; the Philo- 
sophi: Latin and Greek, Jewish and Arabic; the Magistri: Peter 
Lombard, Peter Comestor, Gilbert de la Porrée, Hugh of St. 
Victor, Prepositinus of Cremona, William of Auxerre. Roland 
made great use of the ‘‘new Aristotle’’ (almost all the books are 
quoted), often to disagree with him. The Liber de Causis is 
teferred to sometimes as the De Causis and sometimes as the Liber 
de pura bonitate, and attributed to Aristotle. Albertus Magnus 
was supposed to be the first to ascribe the Liber de Sex 
Principis to Gilbert de la Porrée. Roland had discussed the 
question of the authorship years before Albert, had denied that it 
was Aristotelian, and had attributed it without hesitation to 
Gilbert. Due respect is shown to St. Augustine, which however 





Scholastik im Predigerorden. Ein Beitrag zur Geistesgeschichte der 
alteren Dominikaner. Vechta i.O. (Albertus-Magnus-Verlag der Domini- 
kaner), 1936, pp. xv-224. RM. 6.50. 
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does not prevent Roland from contradicting him, nor even from 
opposing Aristotle’s authority to his: ‘‘sanior opinio est Aristo. 
telica.’’ Neither does he fail to notice Plato’s influence: ‘‘si quis 
considerat libros Augustini in multis videbit eum fuisse Platonem,” 
He accounts Prepositinus among the magni, and even as cek. 
berrimus, although he follows rather William of Auxerre. 

Dr. Filthaut then gives a very good exposition of Roland's 
main theses in philosophy and theology, and concludes by exa- 
mining his influence on subsequent theologians, influence which 
was practically nil. The detailed analysis of the Summa will prove 
of the utmost help. The bibliography is very accurate; we are 
surprised that Dom Lottin’s article in the Revue Neoscolastique, 
in which he published for the first time Roland’s question on the 
plurality of forms, receives no mention. On the whole the work 
is very well done and Fr. Filthaut deserves the gratitude of all 
students. DaniEL A. CALtus, O.P. 


NOTICES 


THE ENGLISH CORONATION SERVICE. By E. C. Ratcliff. ( Skef- 
fington; S.P.C.K.; 5/-.) 


It was inevitable that some firm should have produced a short 
study on the history of the Coronation Use for 1937; but it was 
quite unexpected and very fortunate that it should have been 
composed by a scholar of recognized authority in liturgiology. 
The 150 pages contain studies on the conception of English 
kingship and the evolution of its ceremonial, a reproduction of 
the Form and Order of 1911, and notes on the usually fragmen- 
tary records of seventeen coronations. Naturally in so much 
abridgement there are some omissions; the question of the Otto- 
nian provenance of some of the Byzantine elements in the vestiture 
might well have been discussed, and it is possible to regret the use 
of Dr. Brightman as an authority on Byzantine coronations. Yet 
tthe absence of dogmatism even more than the presence of propor- 
tion indicates the rare, refreshing sanity of thisstudy. G.M. 


EDUCATION WITH A TRADITION. An Account of the Educational 
Work of the Society of the Sacred Heart. By M. O'Leary, 
Ph.D., M.A. (University of London Press; 12/6.) 


This very interesting account of the development of the higher 
education of women, as exemplified in the work of the Society of 
the Sacred Heart, is recommended in a sympathetic preface by 
Professor Cavanagh. The first section of the book dealing with the 
educational background of the eighteenth century is especially 
fresh and stimulating. It is followed by an admirable account of 
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the work of St. Madeleine Sophie Barat viewed from the educa- 
tional angle. The delightful personality of the saint is very appa- 
rent in these pages. In the later portion of the book Mother 
Q’Leary considers the development of the work of the Society of 
the Sacred Heart as a type of nineteenth and twentieth century 
education. The detailed study of the curricula is especially valu- 
able, and the whole volume gives evidence of the author’s wide 
reading. Much of the value of the book comes from the objective 
quality of the approach to the subject. The author’s style is clear 
and on the whole carefully controlled. On the other hand, the 
illustrations are not well produced and are rather out of keeping 
with the spirit of the book. It is interesting to see the sympathy 
with which this doctorate thesis has been received in educational 
circles, and it is pleasant that a work on such a subject should 
bear the imprint of the University of London Press. The author 
must be warmly congratulated on her work, which should find a 
place in the educational section of all school libraries. _D. M. 


THE LEGEND OF SAINT COLUMBA. By Padraic Colum. (Sheed & 
Ward; 5/-.) 

This book is sheer delight from beginning to end. If anyone 
is fond of animals, here is an incentive to sit by a cosy fire and 
read and read. Early in the book we are introduced to one who 
was either the ancestor of the Loch Ness monster or that monster 
himself. Then there is the delightful story of the cat-detective who 
tracked the cow stolen from the Saint by the rustlers of those 
times, and of the crane who flew to Iona from the Saint’s native 
land shortly before his death and was made much of by him, 
and finally the dramatic last visit of Columba to the monastic 
farmyard where the old white horse that carried the milk vessels 
“laid his head upon his shoulder and wept against his cheek. 
Great tears fell from the eyes of the old horse; he wept as if he 
were bidding farewell to a well-loved comrade whom he had no 
hope of ever seeing again . . . then turned and went stumbling to 
his lair.”’ W.G 


THE FOUNDRESS OF THE SISTERS OF THE ASSUMPTION. By C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. (Burns Oates; 5/-.) 


The daughter of frankly atheistic parents who yet regarded 
Catholicism as a necessary social background, Eugenie Milleret 
de Brou was brought up in what she herself described to 
Lacordaire as ‘‘inconceivable ignorance’’ of Catholic dogma, 
and this in spite of an excellent preparation by the parish priest 
for her first Communion at the age of twelve in 1829. What she 
then learnt from the Curé was driven out of her head by her way 
of life in the fashionable world of society, but never quite from 
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her heart. How she was drawn out of an abyss of ignorance and 
almost spiritual despair by listening to Lacordaire’s conferences in 
Notre-Dame, how she was caught up in the tempestuous move. 
ment inaugurated by the pious but erratic Abbé Cambalot, and 
how in fine she came to establish her great Congregation, is 
graphically told by Father Martindale. W. G. 


MoTHER MARY ARSENIUS OF FoxForD. By Rev. Denis Gildea, 
B.D. (Burns Oates; 6/-.) 


Agnes Morrogh Bernard, born at Cheltenham in Gloucester. 
shire in 1842, was the daughter of a wealthy Irish Catholic land- 
lord, and seeing the misery of her people, was early drawn to 
devote herself to God’s poor. Led by this desire she entered the 
recently established order of the Irish Sisters of Charity founded 
by Mary Aikenhead. How her devotion to the poor culminated 
in the founding of the celebrated woollen factory at Foxford which 
grew into a flourishing Irish industry is most interestingly told by 
Father Gildea. It may seem strange to read of a nun organizing 
and running a factory, but as the Bishop of Achonry says in his 
preface, ‘‘Nothing that is calculated to enhance God’s giory or 
add to the happiness of His creatures is alien to the spirit of the 
religious life... . We have in this endeavour complete evidence 
that holiness carries no work of decadence.”’ W. G. 


HITLER AND THE CHRISTIANS. By Waldemar Gurian. (Sheed & 
Ward; 5/-.) 

This book gives an interesting survey of the conflict in Ger- 
many between the State and Christianity, from the time when the 
Nazi Party obtained power up to November, 1935. It shows 
clearly that the determination of the Nazi rulers is to turn religion 
into a mere instrument to further the ends of the State. It is 
particularly illuminating to learn that the attack on Christianity 
comes from Hitler himself and is not merely the work of an 
anti-clerical group among his followers, as we are often told. 

The different methods used in attacking the Protestant bodies 
and the Catholic Church are well brought out. Against Catholi- 
cism we see the relentless pressure, especially on all forms of 
social activity, and the campaign of slander; while with the 
Protestant bodies there is the attempt to gain control from within 
by means of the German-Christian movement. Catholicism on 
the whole appears to be holding its own, but the Protestant bodies 
have succumbed to a large extent, and perhaps would have done 
so altogether but for the unexpected stand made first by the 
Emergency League of Pastors, and later by the Confessional 
Synods. 

Our only adverse criticism of the author’s work is to question 
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the justice of his complaint that there has been insufficient open 
opposition to the State on the part of the Catholic authorities. 
The translator would have done well to have given us some notes 
on the various Protestant bodies. Without these the account of the 
struggle with the Protestants must inevitably be confusing to the 
average English reader. R. D. C. 


By THE Way. By ‘‘Beachcomber.’’ (Sheed & Ward; cheap edn. 
2/6.) 

Some wiseacre—you may search me for his name and nationa- 
lity—once stated that a nation’s humour was an indication of its 
culture. 

It is one of those remarks which sounds intensely deep and 
goes echoing among the caves of time until you take it to pieces 
to see what it is made of. Then you discover that it is one of our 
famous half truths, meaning more than it says. It gives the 
impression that humour is the test of culture. If that be so, then 
the English are the most cultured people in the world, because 
they possess by far the finest sense of humour in the world. I 
agree as to the sense of humour but not as to the culture. 

That J. B. Morton (Beachcomber) is furlongs ahead of the next 
best humorous journalist goes without need of emphasis. The 
treason for his greatness as a humorist lies in the fact that you 
cannot typify his humour. He is satirical, he is gasconading, he 
is witty and deliciously foolish, precisely as he feels disposed to 
be. Incidentally, he is a brilliant commentator on the follies of 
our generation under the guise of merely playing the fool. Thus 
“Are you a Bluebell Ranger? That is to say, have you sworn to 
protect bluebells in Wanstead Park’’—he continues with some 
trash about bluebells and ends with a really fine piece of verse. 

I think it is truer to say that a nation may be brought back to 
culture by way of humour, which makes me so intensely grateful 
to Beachcomber and likewise to Sheed & Ward for publishing his 
work in a cheap edition within the reach of every library. Thank 
God, all Englishmen may still laugh (tax free). Half their 
trouble is that they laugh too much, and, being ill-instructed, at 
the wrong things. P.B 


L’'HeurE H. By Jules Jacques. (L’Edition Universelle S.A., 
Bruxelles; Desclée de Brouwer, Paris.) 


A simple, readable survey in fresh and personal style of the 
central Catholic themes; a sketch of the Church’s history; a plea 
for action, an action which can seize the opportune moment, the 
heure H of Foch’s code message. Many of the author’s judgments 
in passing on questions of historic fact and value give ground for 
disagreement; they should not detract from the substantial value 
of the essay. G. V. 
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BLACKFRIARS 


The fourth Stupy CLus OvTLine from the Liturgical Press, 
Collegeville, Minnesota (price 5 cents), deals with the Liturgical 
Year. The fourteen lessons cover the whole subject, including the 
Liturgy in general and the Mass as its centre. The suggestion that 
the study circle should make its meetings correspond with the 
actual liturgical seasons deserves to be heavily underlined. It is to 
be hoped that someone will have the enterprise to publish pam- 
phlets of this nature for use in England. C. P. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ANTON PusTET (Salzburg): Hauptfragen der Metaphysik, Daniel Feuling, 
O.S.B. (Sch. 15.—). 

Burns Oates & WasHBOURNE: The Old Law and the New Morality, 
P. J. Gannon, S.J. (3/6); Lord God: A Book of Prayers for Boys 
and Young Men, Dom Hubert van Zeller (1/6); The Catholic’s 
Who’s Who 1937 (6/-); The Cloud of Unknowing and other treatises, 
ed. Dom Justin McCann, O.S.B. (6/-); The Mystic Life of Graces, 
Hieronymus Jaegen, tr. W. J. Andersen (7/6); The Catholic Direc- 
tory 1937 (3/6). 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press: Maitland: Selected Essays, ed. H. D. 
Hezeltine, G. Lapsley, P. H. Winfield (12/6). 

Care: Old Nurse, Barbara Barclay Carter (7/6). 

Eyre & SpotriswooDE: A Portrait of Thomas More, Algernon Cecil 
(16/-). 

Instituto Storico Domenico (S. Sabina, Rome): Le procés contre 
Thomas Waleys, O.P., ed. Th. Kappeli, O.P. (no price). 

LONGMANS GREEN (New York): Reveries of a Hermit, Frederick Joseph 
Kinsman ($2.25). 

OusELEY: Catholic Social Action, A. M. Crofts, O.P. (7/6); Where 
dwellest Thou? Rev. Father James, O.M.Cap. (3/6); Tales of the 
Blessed Sacrament, Desmond Murray, O.P. (2/6). 

OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PREss: The Note-Books and Papers of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, ed. Humphrey House (25/-). 

PRESERVATION OF THE FaiTH (Silver Spring, Maryland): The Saints and 
Social Work, Mary Walsh. 

Ricu & Cowan: The East Wind of Love, Compton Mackenzie (8/6). 

River: The Flaming Door, Eleanor C. Merry (12/6). 

SKEFFINGTON: The English Coronation Service, Edward C. Ratcliff (5/-). 

S.P.C.K.: God and His Works and Studies in St. Thomas, A. G. Hebert, 
M.A., S.S.M. (4/6); We beheld His Glory, Nicholas Arseniev (5/-)- 

UNIVERSITA GREGORIANA (Rome): Miscellanea Isidoriana, ed. 1a Pro 
vincia de Andalucia, S.J. (no price). 

Vita E£ PENSIERO (Milan): L’immortalita dell’ anima nei Maestri France- 
scani del secolo XIII, S. Vanni Rovighi (Lire 25.—). 

Vrin (Paris): Le Tractatus de Principiis Theologiae attribué a G. 
d’Occam, ed. L. Baudry (20 frs.). 
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The Catholic Times 


The oldest of the Catholic popular newspapers, 
gives the meaning of the news as well as the 
news. People trust their daily newspapers less 
and less, for they know that all kinds of propa- 
ganda are cloaked as news items. Therefore they 
look for a sure key to the news in this weekly 
guide to the truth. 


The Catholic Times 


tears away the mask from the propagandist. 
News is given its real value, put in proper 
and true perspective, and commented on when- 
ever it touches vital Catholic interests. 


The Catholic Times 


has never been afraid to give a lead. It has 
never regretted the lead which it has given. 
That, surely, is a record which inspires pride, 
and which explains why those who want to be 
‘tin the know’’ are regular readers of this paper. 


EVERY 2d. 33 CHANCERY LANE 


FRIDAY LONDON - W.C.2 

















NEW CATHOLIC HERALD 
* 


IN THE YEAR 1936 
803 Letters to the Editor by 589 correspondents 
__________ were published in the Catholic Herald 





These figures—constituting a record in this type of journalism 
—manifest not only the breadth of the Catholic Herald’s 
appeal but the active interest it arouses in readers. 


Since only about half the letters received were published, we 
estimate that about 1,200 different people wrote letters to us, 
intended for publication. 


On the low estimate that only one reader in fifty is likely to 
take the trouble to write letters for publication— 


60,000 people 
read the Catholic Herald weekly 


ARE YOU MISSING A PAPER 
THAT AROUSES SUCH INTEREST? 


* 


NEW CATHOLIC HERALD 
Every Friday Price 2d. 
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GK’s WEEKLY 


Founded by 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton 


EVERY THURSDAY SIXPENCE 


* 


A REVIEW OF 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
LITERATURE 
THE ARTS 


Edited by 
H. BELLOC 


Write for a Specimen Copy to 


Dept.B. GK’s WEEKLY Ltd. 
9, ESSEX STREET - LONDON, W.C.2 
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A Family Dispute . . . 


to follow its ramifications—which so ad- 
mirably exemplify the saying In dubiis, 
libertas—BLACKFRIARS readers should be 
COLOSSEUM readers. 


THE MARCH 


COLOSSEUM 


presents 


A SYMPOSIUM ON PEACE AND WAR 
by MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE, 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON, 
ERIC GILL, 
DOUGLAS JERROLD, 
MAURICE RECKITT, 
GERALD VANN, O.P., 
E. I. WATKIN. 
Also— 


THE CADETS OF THE ALCAZAR 


by HENRI MASSIS (an historical account of the siege). 


CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION 


by BRYAN HOUGHTON. 


ANATOMY OF SLEEP 


by JAMES OLIVER. 


and full supporting programme. An issue to be procured at all costs 
—and the cost is only 2/-. . 


Obtainable through all newsagents and from John Mile, 
Ltd., Amen Corner, London, E.C.4. American agents: 
Sheed & Ward, 63, Fifth Avenue, New York Ciiy. 
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